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REVIEW OF NEW BoOEsS. 


Other Times; or, The Monks of Leadenhall. 
By the Author of The Lollards, The Mys- 
tery, Calthorpe, &c. 12mo. 3 vols. Lon- 
don 1823. Longman & Co. } 

Ir is very justly observed in a Preface to this 

novel of the era of our viitth Henry, that 

“the writer who attempts a tale founded on 

the events, the opinions, or the m s of 

a remote period, has a task of some difficulty 

to perform in farnishing himself with those 

particulars, relating to the former state of 
society, which are necessary for his purpose. 

When successful industry has conquered this, 

he isin no small danger of offentling by the 

very toil he has undergone. That which has 
cost much labour, men are relactant to consi- 
der of no value ; and authors too frequently 
inflict the resnit of their researches in a way 
which must compel acknowledgment, though 
not admiration, of their useless diligence. 

“The individual (he continues) who is re- 
sponsible for the following pages cannot de- 
termine whether or not he has thus offended ; 
but when he looks at the mass of illustrations 
which he has spared, he is almost atraid that 
he has fallen into an opposite error. - - - 

“The principal characters are all imagi- 
naty, but many of the incidents will be recog- 
nised as having actually occurred at the date: 
of the story, and those acquainted with the 
chronicles of the;tintes, ‘will know that some 
of the most 'startlitiy @ecdrrencés are devia- 
tions from romance into history.” 

* 'Phese quotations explain the character of: 

the volumes before us, froin’ the pen of a 

writer who has become popular as a Novelist 

in delineations of this sort, where into the tale 
of fiction are woven the accurate and curious 
patterns of byegone manners aud customs, 

In this consists the ‘chief merit of “ Other 

Times ;” but there is also considerable talent 

and skill displayed in the leading contri- 

vances of the fabfeitself. The plot, to use a 

theatrical phrase, is good ; though occasion- 

ally in the minor developments, we think the 
author has failed to fullow the natural course, 
and has consequently sometimes forced both 
the sentiments and situations. Perhaps we 
shonld also have ranked this effort higher, if 
more pains had been bestowed in unfolding 
the inward feelings and workings of mind 
which produced the actions related: that the 
love, for instance, which induced a young 





* gentleman to turn monk, should have been 


more forcibly portrayed ; and that the utter 
depravity, nulla virtute redemptum, ‘which 
mmarks the principals of the religious houses, 
should have had some foundation besides the 
mere indulgence in licentiousness. Bat with- 
out insisting on these points, we may land the 
ingenuity with which excellent descriptions, 
both graphical and moral, are iutrodaced 
into the picture. A’ pilgrimage to the tomb 
of St. Thomas a Becket at Canterbury is 
admirable ; and there is a striking account of 
the insurrection in the North against the sup- 
Pression of the monasteries, though (like the 


order nearer the close of Henry’s reign than 
history warrants. The miraculous preserva- 
tion from the scaffold of the Dake of Norfolk, 
too, who ee that rising, is advantageously 
employed for the denouement of the Novel, 
as having happened to Clifford, one of its most 
prominent personages ; and we are only sur- 
prised that, with the writer’s research, he did 
not make some use of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that muskets and pistols were first 
seen during the period in which his scene is 
laid. He has however chiefly exerted himself 
in painting the dissoluteness of the monks and 
nuns; and in this, it must be acknowledged, 
the colours are as dark as even the contem- 
porary tints of their bitterest enemies, who 
enriched themselves’ with their plunder, 
rioted over their destruction, and, profligate 
as many of them probably were, no doubt 
exaggerated their vices. 

The tale commences, daring the annual 
procession to Becket’s shrine, with thearrival 
at Canterbury of three travellers, Ferdinand 
and Mariana, foreigners, and Edmund, an 
Englishman, who had met them in Spain. 
Unable to procure. accommodation in the 
city, they seek refuge and refreshment in a 
tent pitched in the fields, in the host of which 
Edmund. recognises his friend and. school- 
fellow Clifford, nephew to Lord Erpingham, 


this low calling, through the ma 

Egbert, abbot of Leadenhall. The sojourners 
also here eticoneter’ Nieliglas Bray, a monk 
pilgrim, but originally fool, or jester, to Wol- 
sev, and who acts a conspicuous part through- 
out the drama. Ferdinand and Edmund visit 
the-sepulchre at Christ Church : 

“The crowd was still great; but their 
youth and strength enabled them to get for- 
ward faster than many of the zealots in the 
midst of whom they found themselves. They 
passed up the steps leading into the chapel 
on theirknees. Some made a show of baring 
their limbs, but the respect which Edmand 
and his friend felt for the memory of St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury, did not induce them to 
imitate this act of piety, and both observed, 
that several of those who made such a display 
were provided with small mats to interpose 
between their flesh and the stones over which 
they advanced towards the sepulchre. 

“They soon found themselves near that 
spot, so dear to superstition, to which the 
body of Thomas Becket had been consigned, 
A splendid shrine, enclosed with an iron 

rating, had been raised. ‘This was about 
five feet in height, and was built of marble. 
The erection was carried still higher with 
boarding, which was wholly concealed from 
the view by massy plates of gold, on which 
images of angels, the Virgin Mary, and the 
saints, had been most elaborately worked. 
The sloping and highly decorated top was 
cunieed on these occasions, and the golden 
chest in which the bones of Becket rested, 
and the wooden case'in which that was de- 
posited, had been lifted from the grave. So 





death of Sir T, More) placed in chronological 


much of the saint had been carried off at dif- 


but degraded: by pillory and joss .of ears to}, 
achina of; 


ferent times by his votaries, that but little 

now. remained for exhibition, , The skull, 

crowned with laurel, and surrounded by a 

thin transparent substance, intended to re- 

semble the halo with which painters were ac- 

customed to adorn their, representations of 
celestial personages, was, placed in a most 

conspicuous situation, care being taken that 

the fractore and the piece fitted into the hole 

again, together with the point of the sword 

broken in the head, should not escape notice. 

These vouchers for the identity of. the relics * 
were carefully pointed out by those who took 

the lead in conducting the, solemnities, Other 

bones were disposed around, but it. was to 

the. skull that - attention, was..principally 

directed. On this, those whose devotion 
might be languid were ready, from cutiosity, 

to fix their most ardent gaze, All were 

anxions; to report that they had seen the 

wound inflicted.on a bishop more than three 

handred and fifty years before, which, though 

fatal to his life, had procured for his memory 

lasting renown, and placed the honours reny 
dered to his name among the most extraordi- 

nary incidents recorded in the history of 
mankind. 

** Ferdinand gazed with breathless interest 
on the extragrdimary spectacle., Enormous 
pempenshs of magsy silver sustained the tall 
i which ‘threw their glare on the bones 

churchman, serrounded by 
the shining oblations of crednious .wealth, 
which, in gold, in jewels of rare worth, and 
orient pearls of extraordinary size, astonished 
the beholders with .their splendour, The 
prior of the monastery pointed to these oc. 
casionally with a white, wand, and proclaimed 
the names of their donors. The bishops and 
monks who encompassed the shrine, added 
to the effect of the scene by raising their 
voices, not in the pensive strains of mourn-, 
ing, or the tremulous tones of supplication, 
but with the bold song of boundless exnita- 
tion in the earthly fame and overseeing gtory 
of the departed. While listening to the so- 
lemn sounds, and contemplating the clonds 
of frankincense which arose from the glisten, 
ing chalices on all sides, the contrast was 
most powerfal-between the dazzling magnifi- 
cence of the preparations, and the grim and 
dismal aspect of the object. of them. This 
forcibly struck the youthful friends, and both 
felt that the awful majesty of death was not 
to be subdued, and that all the pomp with 
which folly might deck his victim, though for 
a moment it might invite. the attention. to 
other subjects, would eventually make the 
lifeless, fleshiess remains flash on the vision 
more ghastly, more terrific than if exhibited 
without disguise. , : 

“The increasing pressure behind admo- 
nished Edmund gad Ferdinand to make way 
for others. They accordingly .quitted the 
tomb, and were fee ayy +A the force of 
the current, which it was impéssible for them 
to resist, to the altar in the cloister, before 
which Becket had been slain. Here they 





contemplated the exact spot on which his 





a 


blood had been shed, as indicated by a small 
slip of marble inserted in the stone, on which 
the supposed saint had perished. That por- 
tion of the stone which had actually been 
stained with the blood of the dying priest, 
had been carefully cut out and sent to the 
Pope, to swell the holy treasures of the Vati- 
can. Numerous pilgrims however struggled 
tor the honour of kissing the ground on which 
the martyr had perished.” 

After some adventures the party arrive in 
London, and the following extract will further 
illustrate the author's style: 

* Ferdinand and Mariana did not disguise 
their adiniration of the —— and splen- 
dour of the capital of land, to which 
they were now introduced. The streets were 
narrow, and the houses, which were princi- 
pally built of wood with plaster, and crossed 
and divided by enormous oaken beams, pro- 
jected over the pathway. Each story of every 
house was more prominent than that beneath, 
so that where the buildings were lofty, and 
the street but moderately wide, the attics 
neafly met. At all events they approached 
so close to each other, that persons in the 
garrets of two opposite houses might con- 
verse without having the least occasion to 
speak unusually loud. This mode of building 
was ho temporary fashion. It was adhered 
to for ages, and on account of the variable 
climate, was thonght necessary for the public 
good, as the shelter houses thus formed were 
éalculated to afford, to those who were not 
their inhabitants, against sudden storms of 
rain, so fatal to modern finery, more than 
atoned for any thing clumsy in their appear- 
ance. Decoration, however, was not disre- 
garded in their ‘constraction. The cross- 
beams were male black, and the brackets, 
which sustained the advance of each floor, 
were generally decorated with images of 
angels, some of which were accommodated 
with singularly elegant wigs. These images, 
when newly painted, presented arosy-cheeked 
group of guardian cherubims, which, though 
a little ouéré, might make some of the wigged 
and painted angels of modern date turn pale 
with envy. 

“Edmund and his companions took their 
way through Cornhill, and after he had 
directed their attention to the remains of the 
prison called trom its shape, The Tun, which 
Stood in that street, but which had been suf- 
fered to go to decay, they passed to Cheap- 
side, where they found the inhabitants in 
much confusion and alarm, in consequence of 
a fire having broken out in a mercer’s house, 


which occupied the site of the old Crownsilde, | d 


or stone building, erected in earlier times for 
the accommodation of persons of distinction, 
who wished to witness the pageants of the 
city: The house on fire stood close to 
Bow Church, on the eastern side. A strong 
westerly breeze threatened to extend the 
calamity to the neighbouring houses. Fire- 
engines, such as we now see, were then un- 
known, and the substitutes fer them which 
were used to oppose a spreading conflagration 
it is not easy to mention with gravity. The 
only + | by which water could be opposed 
to the devouring element, at least the only 
improvement on the obvious mode of throwing 
it from common honsebold vessels, was by 
ane it from ayringes. These were of 

ent sizes. The hand syringe was about 
five feet long, and could throw water eighteen 
or twenty feet ftom the ground, A larger 
machine of the same kind was hung on wheels, 
and could be elevated or depressed at plea- 


sure. This raised amore considerable body 
of water, when properly filled, than could. be 
lifted by any other means, But the difficulty 
and delay which occurred in charging it from 
buckets, and the frequent miscarriages from 
the awkwardness of the men employed about 
it, several of whom wete necessary, made it 
utterly useless where the flames had once 
burst forth with violence, but it sometimes 
prevented mischief where the fire was slow 
in breaking out, and was therefore thought 
a most valuable invention by our ancestors. 
Several persons were using these instruments 
with much useless diligence, and the crowd 
collected round, so obstructed the road, that 
Edmund found it necessary to alter his route. 
He accordingly turned back to the opening 
which they last passed on their right hand. 
This was St. Lawrence Lane, and it now struck 
him that he could not bestow his companions 
better than at The Biossoms Iun. Thither he 
accordingly conducted them. The sign of 
St. Lawrence projected from the building, 
and the effigy of the saint was surrounded 
with a representation of the blossoms sup- 
posed.to have flourished on the spot where 
he received the crown. of martyrdom. To 
these the inn in question stood indebted for 
the name by which it then was generally 
known, and which, at.this day, survives the 
memory of the saint, so far as the inn is 
concerned.” 

Edmund himself goes to his guardian's, 
Lord Erpingham’s, and learns that on Clif- 
ford’s disgrace he had been sold as his sub- 
stitute in marriage to a daughter of Sir 
Geoffrey Brandon. 

“ At that period, though very great refine- 
ment was affected in many things, our lan- 
guage had not attained the finish which it has 
since received, and a very awkward practice, 
derived from earlier ages, still existed, that of 
calling things by. théir real names. ‘The deli- 
cate circumlocution adopted by modern taste 
was as yet not valued. The number of matri- 
monial sales effected in our time is as great 
as at A former date ; but from the superior 

hraseology employed, we hear of nobody 
ing sold. - - - 

Lord E. produced a legal instrument, which 
began as follows : 

** ¢ This indenture made the fourth daye of 
Apryll, yn the —— yere of o' Soueraigne 
Lorde Kyng Henry the viijth, the William 
Lord Erpingham of the oon partié, and Sir 
Geoffrey Brandon, knight, esquyer for the 
body of o' saide Soneraigne Lord the Kyng, 
and son and herre of Sir Thomas Brandon 
iscessed, of the other partie: witnessith, 
that the-saide Lord William Erpingham hath 
bargayned, solde and graunted, and by these 
presents bargayneth, selleth and grauntith 
to the-saide Sir Geoffrey, the ward, custodye, 
and maryage of the bodie of Edmund, son 
and herre of Henry Sherborn discessed, to 
thentente only that he the saide Ed d 


in Leadenhall, while his Eloisa takes the veij 
in the adjoihing convent of, St.. Helens. Ip 
thesé religious ‘sicieties the two’ divorced 
lovers have opportunities of detecting ‘the 
villany, hypocrisy, and astounding corruption 
of their respective brotherhood and ‘sister. 
hood. Theré is too much of sameness in they 
situations; both resist the contagion, both 
proclaim their abhorrence, and both, lest they 
should expose the crimes they have wit. 

d, are d d.by their snperiors to im. 
prisonment and eternal silence, At last Ed- 
mund escapes; and on the same day, while 
Mariana is on the evé of violation by the 
monster Egbert, a mob break into the con, 
vent and hunt out its inmates. Thus thrown 
again upon the world, new risks await the 
hero and heroine; she wanders into Essex 
and Kent, often assailed by rude admirers of 
her beauty, but is finally rescued by Clifford, 
and placed in security with Mrs. Roper, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, Edmund, on 
the other hand, saves Lord Erpingham from 
the uplifted.dagger of Ferdinand, who, ful- 
filling an oath of Mexican vengeance upon 
that nobleman, had committed parricide but 
for this providential interference, which, by 
the way, would hardly have been in time ex- 
cept for a very long aud not very probable 
conversation between the assassin and his 
intended victim. Indeed this is one of the 
author’s errors: he sometimes makes his cha- 
racters argue points in a way not natural to 
their relative positions, and under circun- 
stances not, at all likely to provoke tediongs 
conversation. Such, for example, as we have 
just alluded to, and the dialogues between 
Egbert and Edmund in the vaults and in the 
prison cell. 

It would destroy the effect which the Navel 
will make on our readers were we minutely 
to trace the remaining incidents. Various 
events arise which first condemn Lord Er. 
pingham to tlie scaffold; and thep, after his 
pardon by the capriciottsand bloody King, to 
the conviction of Clifford and Edmund as 
traitors for joining in the strange rebellion, 
called “‘ the Pilgrimage of Grace.” 

The sudden death of the King prevents the 
execution of the sentence, and only Egbert 
dies by poison, having maintained his libi- 
dinous character to the last by an attempt oii 
Clifford’s wife, The rest are consigned to 
happiness, as they had a right to expect from 
the author ; and all things are restored. to 
their proper places, except Clifford’s ears, 
which are irrecoverable. Having already ad- 
daced specimens of the author’s local and 
national descriptions, we shall conclude with 
a specimen of his powers in another way, Wé 
select a portion of the last scene in the Tower. 
Clifford is ordered for execution at ning 
o’clock of the ensuing morning : 

“ Clifford waited with much anxiety fot 
the t which should admit Elinor. He 








shall marye and take to his wyfe oon of the 
two daughters of the saide Geoffrey, that is 
to say, Elinor and Mary; that is to wyte, 
such one of them as the said Edmund shall 
thereunto appoynte and chouse : the said ap- 
way and choyse to be made by the said 
Edmund Sherborn on this side the feaste of 
Easter next comyng; yf the said Elinor or 
Mary, or either of theym, to the said maryage 
wyll asseute,’ ” 

At the same time, for mysterious and ap- 
parently distressing reasons, Ferdinand in- 
Sists on his niece na’s becoming a nun ; 
and Edmund, thus cruelly disappointed, re- 








was embarrassed for an excuse to account 
for desiting ta see her that night, without re- 
vealing the news which he had just received. 
Hesitating as to the course he should adopt, 
he heard the door unlock, and still undeter- 
mined, saw Elinor rush to his arms. 


a i desired much to seé you,’ said Elinor, 
* but wished not to interrupt your 1epose to- 


night, though I might perchance have yven- 
tured if I had had hope of being adm tted, 
for I have grateful tidings to impart. 
what have you to tell? Have you been cheered 
With a prospect of mercy 2’ iad 
“* Tam not without hope, that mercy the 
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amplé and Complete that atiy eaithly 
ofiendet eta Maire, Wil yet be extended to 
> 4 o ‘s 
ma ‘And I,’ said Elinor, ‘ was promised this 
afternoon by the Lord Chancellor, that he 
would use his best offices with the King, and 
that I should know the result (he trusted 
that it would be favourable) by to-morrow 
.; 
ary Your active love has done much. But 
methinks you need take no further trouble 
on my decount, since you cannot obtain an 
answer till to-morrow noon.’ 

“ €Think you that so long, Clifford ?” 

“Too long to make it worth while for 
you to do more.’ : 

«You speak .of it as if it were a year 
distant.—Reflect, it is but a few hours that 
we have to wait.’ 

“* True; it is but a few hours that you 
have to wait.’ 

«“¢ And much I fear that you have no 
chance of gaining release from any other 
quarter before that hour.’ 

«“ ¢The King can throw open the doors of 
my ptison before that time, should he think 
fit to do so.’ 

“ ¢ Oh, now I see it. 
some kind assurance.’ 

“¢ Tt may be that kindness will soon be 
shewn to me.’ 

“¢ And shall you leave the Tower to-mor- 
row?” 

“Leave the Tower!—I did not say— 
yes—I expect so.’ 

“*This is joy indeed. It was therefore 
that yon sent for me. That generous heart 
could not repose in solitary happiness.’ + - 

“© But we must be prepared tor the worst. 
We have experienced enough of vicissitude 
to know that the most tremendous shocks are 
often preparing when danger seems to re- 
tire, abd anxiety is no more. Did you bring 
your child with you?’ 

“4 Not at this late hour, I thought you 
would not desire it... The night air might 
harm him.’ 

“+ Tt might. 
see him, 

“ue ; ‘ 

“©T would I had seen him.’ 

“¢ You. shall see him in the morning: I 
will bring him to you by nine of the clock.’ 

“+ By nine!’ Clifford sadly exclaimed. 

Cot By nine he shall be here: I will come 
to the minute.’ 

“ « No—no—not then, Elinor! I shall be 
busy at that hour, But go to him to-night. 
Kis’ him as he sleeps, and say for me, even 
as the clock strikes One, for I shall then be 
waking,—‘ Thy father blesses thee.’ 

"* This willl do. Butshall I bring him to 
you after nine? Shall I come at ten o’clock, 
or shall I defer it till I have heen to the Lord 
Chancellor at twelve ?’ 

“* You need not come before.’ 

“ © After twelve then I shall bring him.’ 

.“*Tt boots not, 1 shall not wish to see 
him then—here I mean.’ 

“ « Before that hour, perhaps, you may be 
enabled to see him elsewhere. 

“* It may be, Elinor, that I shall behold— 
Bat let us not fatter onfselves: I would fain 
hold myself always ready to die, and be you 
Prepared for whatever may chance.’ 

“* 80.you are spared, Clifford, I fear no- 

that can afrive. Should you die, me- 

} my woe will be brief, for I must pe- 
wish With yet.’ . . . 

“« Nay, Elinor, 1=I speak of what may 


You have received 


Yet I could have wished to 
id you leave him sleeping ?’ 


thin 
thi 


be.—Bat I wotild not longer detaii you from 
répose: go—fareweéll.’ 

«© Farewell,’ cried Elinor, etibracing him 
—‘ Farewell—but for only one night.’ 

* < Only one hight! Clifford repeated. 

“¢ Elinor was about to leave the apartment, 
when he called to her, ° 

*¢ Stay—stay a moment. Elifor, you have 
been faithful to—’ 

“He faltered. ‘To the end,’ he was 
about to say, but he checked hiniself. 

“¢ ¢ What would you say?’ Elinor inquired, 
not a little surprised at his manner. 

** ¢ But this, that you have been ever con- 
stant—ever kind. I have sometimes spoken 
harshly. Do you forgive me?’ 

* ¢ How unkind to ask it! Do you think 
I treasure up resentment against my hus-+ 
hand? I have seen thee sad, and thy tongue 
has said what thou wouldst not have had it 
say. But thy heart-has pursued and chas- 
tised it for disobedience, and then it has 
given voice to what I do remember—indal- 
gent tenderness and words of ardent love.’ 

“<¢ Then I am forgiven.—One more em- 
brace, my Elinor. Now to thy boy, and re- 
member what I told thee.’ 

“¢ ¢ And kiss him for his father?’ 

*«* ¢ And bless him, Elinor. At One, even 
while the bell strikes, my lips shall breathe 
the blessing I would have thee utter for me.’ 

** At this moment Lord Erpingham en- 
tered. - - -” 

Upon the whole, with such drawbacks as 
we.have indicated, and an occasional care- 
lesshess of polish in the style, novel-readers 
will find Other Times worthy of the present 
times, when this species of writing stands so 
high, and’ derive much gratification from its 
graphic and interesting pages. 





The Age of Bronze; or Carmen Seculare et An- 
nus mirabilis. 8vo. pp. 36. John Hunt. 
‘¢ He best can paint ’em who shall feel "em most,” 
Says that fine observer of human nature, 
Alexander Pope: a truism which, no doubt, 
led to the present choice of subject and title 
of Bronze, by the Pisan Junta. The epi- 
graph “ Impar Congressus Achilli,” and the 
political diatribe upon the Congress of Vero- 
na, at a period when a satire on the same 
topic is advertised from the author of the 
Fudge Family, show so continued and chrions 
a coincidence between the School of the 
Liberal and the Writer alluded to, that we 
may suppose they are henceforth to hunt in 
couples, and thai Loves of the Angels fon- 
joined with Heaven-and-Earths, and Ages of 
Bronze with Fables for the Holy Alliance, 
are only parts of oné poetical association or 
manufactory established on the same princi- 
ples, and working together for the same 
purposes. Be this as it may, the jeu-d’esprit 
efere us is as likely to beguile a half hour’s 
ennui, as its graver precursors were to inspire 
it. Far be it from us to say that this is the 
cleverest performance of Byronism ; bat there 
are some smart things in it ;. and, with two or 
three exceptions, less rancouf and inhumanity 
than we have been accustomed to from that 
venomous den, To be sure the calling of the 
Duke of Wellington ‘ fvol,” and jests upon 
the lamentable suicide of a late Minister, 
are rather stale now, as well as unworthy of 
man; but it must seem othetwise to tlie 
Board of Pisa, differing as, in its pride of 
genius, it does from the opinions and feelings 
of the common world. 
Although, we think talent more happily 





employed in assuaging than in enibittering 





the evils of fife, and ‘consequently liave a 
general dislike to publications of this kind ; 
yet as considerable ability, a vein of not very 
offensive satire, and, some pointed wtiting, 
are to he fouid in this Poem, we shall give 
that fair account of it which the readers of a 
sheet like ours have a right to expect from 
its Editors. 

The Age of Bronze treats chiefly of foreign 
politics ; for, except a touch at the Agricul- 
turists and Jew brokers at hoihe, we have 
nothing but Buonaparte, St. Helena, the Holy 
Alliance, the Bourbons, Italy, Greece, and 
Spain, and other commion-places 6f the pe- 
riodical press. Some of these, however, are 
managed with more force and point than in 
the ordinary vehicies. i. 

The opening pages afford a flattering illus- 
tration of this remark : 

The “good old times”—all times when old are 
good— 

Are gone; the present might be if they would ; 

Great things have been, and are, and greater still 

Want little of mere mortals but their will ; 

A wider space, a greener field is given [heaven.” 

To those who play their “ tricks before high 

I know not if the angels weep, but men 

Have wept enough—for what ?—to weep again, 

All is exploded—be it good or bad. 

Reader! remember when thou wert a lad, 

Then Pitt was all; or, if not all, so much, 

His very rival almost deemed him such. 

We, we have seen the intellectual. race 

Of giants stand, like Titans, face to face— 

Athos and Ida, with a dashing sea 

Of eloquence between, which flowed.all free, 

As the deep billows of the Aigean foar 

Betwixt the Hellenic and the Phrygian shore. 

But where are they—the rivals ?—a few feet 

Of sullen earth divide each winding sheet. 

How peaceful and how powerful is the grave 

Which bushes all! a calm, ufistormy wave 

Which oversweeps the world, The themie is old 

Of “ Dust to dust ;” but half its tale untold. 

Time tempers not its terrors—still the worm 

Winds its cold folds, the tomb preserves its form— 

Varied above, but stili alike below ; 

The urn may shine, the ashes will not glow. 

Though Cieopatra’s mummy cross the sea, 

O’er which from empire she lured Anthony ; 

Though Alexander's urn a show be grown 

On shires he wept to conquer, though unknown— 

How vain, how worse than vain at length appear 

The madman’s wish, the Macedonian's tear. 

He wept for worlds to conquer—half the earth 

Knows not his name, or but his death and birth 

And desolation ; while his native Greece 

Hath ali of desolation, save its peace. 

He “ wept for worlds to conquer!” he who ne’er 

Conceived the globe, he panted not.to spare ! 

With even the busy Northern Isle unknown, 

Which holds his urn, and never knew his throne. 


The beauties of this quotation will strike 
every reader, and in them, as well as in the 
eareless, shabby. couplet about Alexander’s 
urn being grown a'show, either Lord Byron, 
or a close imitation of him, will berecognised. 
From Alexander the ttansition is easy to 
Buonaparte, “ mightier far:” 

Whose gathe was empires, and whose stakes were 
thrones, 
Whose table,earth--whose dice were humian bones.* 





* <The childreti ep rc with the weather- 


beaten unburied boties of those foreign invaders, 
a sight shocking to humanity, aud a warning to 
anestiiy es — yi to - e — of out 
author’s eon triuy m Letters on 
Poland.—Ed — 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND - 





This is more ridiculous than sublime, the 
author having taken that uolucky step which 
divides these qualities ; for he is in earnest, 


and bids us moreover 

Sigh to behold the eagle's lofty rage 

Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage ; 

Smile to survey the Queller of the Nations 
Now daily squabbling o'er disputed rations ; 
Weep to perceive him mourning, as he dines, 
O’er curtailed dishes and o'er stinted wines ; 
O’er petty quarrels upon petty things— 

Is thie the a who scourged or feasted kings? 
Behold the scales in which his fortune hangs, 
A surgeon’s statement and an earl’s harangues ! 
A bust delayed, a book refused, can shake 
The sleep of him who kept the world awake. 


Plunged in a dungeon, he had still been great ; 
How low, how little was this middle state, 
Between a prison and a palace, where 

How few could feel for what he had to bear! 


With soaccurate a view of the ex-Emperor’s 
littleness of soul, it appears somewhat con- 
tradictory to burst into a poetical eulogy upon 
his “ soaring spirit,” his being (which we can- 
comprehend) 
and * a noble 
This is about as 
silly as the dilute small talk about ‘ smalt 


not, however, say we clearly 
‘© a feature of heaven in power,” 
creature of earth,” &c. &c. 


care” in the following sceptical couplet : 
Small care hath he of what his tomb consists, 
Nought if he sleeps—nor more if he exists! 


and the sad bombast picture of those dis- 
asters which overwhelmed the Russian in- 
We insert a sample of this hyper- 


vasion. 
bolical doggrel: 

- - - + Moscow was no more! 
Sublimest of volcanoes! Etna’s flame 

Pales before thine, and quenchless Hecla’s tame 
Vesuvius shews his blaze, an usual sight 

For gaping tourists, from his hacknied height : 
Thou stand'st alone unrivalled, till the fire 

To come, in which all empires shall expire. 
Thou other element! as strong and stern 

To teach a lesson conquerors will not learn, 
Whose icy wing flapped o'er the faltering foe, 
Till fell a hero with each flake of snow ; 

How did thy numbing beak and silent fang 
Pierce, till hosts perished with a single pang! 

In vain shall Seine look up along his banks 

For the gay thousands of his dashing ranks ; 

In vain shall France recall beneath her vines 


Her youth ; their blood flows faster than her wines; 


Or stagnant in their human ice remains 
In frozen mummies on the Polar plains, 


Proceeding with this absurd and veritable 
history, it is recorded that Napoleon was 
always betrayed and never beaten ;—betrayed 


at Leipsic, betrayed at Parts, and only at 


- - = bloody and most bootless Waterloo, _ [too, 
Which proves how fools may have their fortune 


[ Beat,] half by blunder, half by treachery. 


What a melancholy affair tor genuine Britons 
It 
seems to be the bitterest of all bitter pills. 
A stranger to the event, reading these ever- 
lasting lamentations of patriotism andnational 
feeling, would fancy that Wellington had.run 
away, leaving his men to be cut to pieces, 


to get over is this triumph of Waterloo! 


instead of.“‘ the unvanquished ” Napoleon. 
When this hero (w 


turally fills one third of the Age of Bronze 


is disposed of, the writer runs over the po- 
litical gamut of Poland, Spain, &c. ; but there 
is not a note of the whole, equitable and good- 
humoured as we are, that we can quote for 
From the 
whole run of a teebly and ey paraphrased 

ing-article, we may 


the entertainment of our readers. 


democrat newspaper lea 





é praise very na- 


manifested on these matters. 
of Russia : 

Numbered by hordes, a human capital, 

A live estate, existing but for thrall, 

Lotted by thousands, as a meet reward 

For the first courtier in the Czar’s regard ; 
While their immediate owner never tastes 
His sleep, sans dreaming of Siberia’s wastes ; 
Better succumb even to their own despair, 
And drive the camel than purvey the bear. 


and wastes; despair and a Bear ! 


veloped by the apostle Palmer: 

The blest Alliance, which says three are all! 
An earthly Trinity! which wears the shape 
Of heaven's, as man is mimicked by the ape. 
A pious unity! in purpose one— 

To melt three fools to a Napoleon. 

Why, Egypt’s gods were rational to these ; 
Their dogs and oxen knew their own degrees, 
And, quiet in their kennel or their shed, 
Cared little, so that they were duly fed ; 


The power to bark and bite, to toss and gore. 
Ah, how much happier were good AEsop's frogs 
Than we! for ours are animated lozs, 

With ponderous malicé swaying to and fro, 

And crushing nations with a stupid blow, 

3 | All dully anxious to leave little work 

Unto the revolutionary stork. 


despicable licentious writing : 

Resplendent sight! behold the coxcomb Czar, 
The autocrat of waltzes and of war ! 

As cager for a plaudit as a realm, 

And just as fit for flirting as the helm ; 

A Calmuck beauty with a Cossack wit, 

And generous spirit, when ’tis not frost-bit ; 
Now. half dissolving to a liberal thaw, 

But hardened back whene’er the morning's raw ; 
With no objection to true liberty, 

Except that it would make the nations free, 


Groans beneath indigestion’s heavy debt ? 
Have revolutionary patés risen, 
And turned the royal entrails to a prison.? 


Or have no movements followed traitrous soups ? 


only give a few lines, to show the utter ab- 
horrence of common-sense, truth, and poetry, 
It is a picture 


Such stuff might pass in the Sunday Whig, 
if snch journal still exists; but it is too bad 
from a poet, who has genius enongh to rhyme 
capital and thrall; reward and regard ; tastes 
The near 
approach to profanation, in the attack upon 
the “* Holy Alliance,” bespeaks a more des- 
perate daring and originality. Miss Carlile 
herself could hardly venture more, if she went 
beyond the “ Principles of Nature,” as de- 


But these, more hungry, must have something more, 


Oh dear, dear! this is poor work, even for 
Pisa. Of that razor-like wit which “‘ cuts the 
most when exquisitely keen,” we shall give 
yet two other sovereign examples, would we 
could say sovereign remedies for the low and 


How well the Imperial Dandy prates of peace,—* 


But where’s the Monarch ? hath he dined ? or yet 


Have discontented movements stirred the troops ? 


Have Carbonaro cooks not carbonadoed 
Each course enough? or doctors dire dissuaded 
Repletion? - - - - 

»Unluckily, at setting out we hazarded'ay 
opinion that there was some talent in this 
piece of Liberalism. .Lest we should be 
utterly condemned by our own evidence, we 
must wind up by selecting the most humorous 
and acute passages which it contains. First 
the French 


- - = + = = = = = Chambers, 

And Tribune, which each orator first clambers ‘ 

Before he finds a voice, and when ’tis found, 

Hears “ the lie’”’ echo for his answer round! 

Our British Commons sometimes deign to hear; 

A Gatlic Senate hath more tongue than ear; 

Even Constant, their sole master of debate, 

Must fight next day his speech to vindicate, 

But this costs little to true Franks, who had rather 

Combat than listen, were it to their father, 

What is the simple standing of a shot, 

To listening long, and interrupting not ? 

Though this was not the method of old Rome, 

When Tully fulmined o’er each vocal dome, 

Demosthenes has sanctioned the transaction, 

In saying eloquence meant “ Action, action!” 
The Country Gentlemen of England. are 

not drawn forth with greater courtesy : 

Alas, the country! how shall tonzue or pen 

Bewail her now uncountry gentlemen ? 

Uhe last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 

The first to make a malady of peace. 

For what were all these country patriots born ? 

To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of corn? ' 

But corn, like every mortal thing, must fall, 

Kings, conquerors, and markets most of all. 

And must ye fall wich every ear of grain ? 

Why would you trouble Buonaparte’s reign ? 

He was your great Triptolemus ; his vices 

Destroyed but realms, and-still maintained your 

He amplified to every, lord’s content [prices; 

The grand Agrarian Alchymy hight Rent, 

Why did the tyrant stumble on the Tartars, 

And lower wheat to such desponding quarters? 

Why did you chain him-en yon isle so lone ? 

The man was worth much more upon his throne, 

True, blood and treasure boundlessly were spilt, 

But what of that ? the Gaul may bear the guilt; 

But bread was high, the farmer paid his way, 

And acres told upon the appointed day. 

But where is now the goodly audit ale ? 

The purse-proud tenant never known to fail ? 

The farm which never yet was left on hand ? 

The marsh reclaimed to most improving land ? 

The impatient hope of the expiring lease ? 

The doubling rental ?. What an evil 's peace! 

In vain the prize excites the ploughman'’s skill, 

In vain the Commons pass their patriot bill ; 

The landed interest—(you may understand 

The phrase much better leaving out the land)— 

The land self-interest groans from shore to shore, 

For fear that plenty should attain the poor. 

Up! up again! ye rents, exalt your notes, 

Or else the Ministry will lose their votes, 


i 





of the Emperor Alexander. A native 


8 ly the other way : — 


dawn of the brightest pros 


futurity.” ; 
Non nostrum tantas componere lites, 





* Different persons entertain different opinious 
vle, a 
man of patriotic and liberal mind too, in ‘* Let- 
ters on Poland,” just published, speaks thus 


** ‘The period of Napoleon’s conquest was 
) short and transient—like the glare of a meteor, 

it shone but fora moment, prodacing only the 
coruscation of arms—it awakened enthusiasm 
and hope, but had little or no effect on litera- 
ure. Alexander's wise and peaceful reign is the 
dawn of pects, dnd spreads its 
illuminating beams over the horizon of a hopeful 


And Patriotism, so delicately nice, 

Her loaves will lower to the market price ; 

For ah! ¢ the loaves and fishes,”’ once so high, 
Are gone—their oven closed, their ocean dry, 
And nought remains of all the millions spent, 
Excepting to grow moderate and content. 

They who are not so, had their turn—and tum 
About still flows from Fortune’s equal urn ; 

Now let their virtue be its own reward, 

And share the blessings which themselves prepared. 
See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, ~ 
Farmers of war, Dictators of the farm ! 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hireling hands, 
Their fields manured by gore of other lands 5-- 
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—— 
Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 
Their brethren out to battle—why ? for Rent! 
Year after year they voted cent. per cent. 
Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions—why ? for 
Rent! [they meant 
They roared, they dined, they drank, they swore 
To die for England—why then live ? for Rent! 
The peace has made one general malcontent 
Of these high-market patriots; war was Rent! 
Their love of country, millions all mispent, 
How reconcile ? by reconciling Rent. 
And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 
No: down with every thing, and up with Rent ! 
Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion—Rent, he Rent! 
Thou soldst thy birthright, Esau! for a mess : 
Thou shouldst have gotten more, or eaten less; 
Now thou hast swilled thy pottage, thy demands 
Are idle ; Israel says the bargain stands, 
We conclude with the companion assault on 
the Moneyed Interests: 
Such, landlords! was your appetite for war, 
And, gorg’d with blood, you grumble at a scar! 
What, would they spread their earthquake even 
o’er Cash? 
And when land crumbles, bid firm paper crash ? 
So rent may rise, bid bank and nation fall, 
And found on Change a Fundling Hospital > 
Or turn to sail between those shifting rocks, 
The new Symplegades—the crushing Stocks, 
Where Midas might again his wish behold 
In real paper or imagined gold. 
That magic palace of Alcina shows 
More wealth than Britain ever had to lose, 
Were all her atoms of unleavened ore, 
And all her pebbles from Pactolus’ shore. 
There Fortune plays, while Rumour holds the stake, 
And the world trembles to bid brokers break, 
How rich is Britain! not indeed in mines, 
Or peace, or plenty, corn, or oil, or wines ; 
No lind of Canaan, full of milk and honey, 
Nor (save in paper shekels) ready money : 
But let us not to own the truth refuse, 
Was ever Christian land so rich in Jews ? 
Those parted with their teeth to’ good King John, 
And now, y2 kings ! they kindly draw your own; 
All states, all things, all sovereigns they controul, 
And waft a loan “ from Indus to the Pole.” 
The banker—broker—baron—brethren, speed 
To aid these bankrupt tyrants in their need. 
Nor these alone; Columbia feels no less, 
Fresh speculations follow each success ; 
And philanthropic Israel deigns to drain 
Her mild per centage from exhausted Spain. 
Not without Abraham's seed can Russia march, 
’Tis gold, not steel, that rears the conqueror's arch. 
Two Jews, a chosen people, can command 
In every realm their scripture-promised land :— 
Two Jews keep down the Romans, and uphold 
‘The accursed Hen, more brutal than of old: 
Two Jews—but not Samaritans—direct 
The world, with all the spirit of their sect. 
What is the happiness of earth to them? 
A Congress forms their “ New Jerusalem,” 
Where baronies and orders both invite— 
Oh, holy Abraham! dost thou see the sight ? 
Thy followers, mingling with these royal swine, 
o “ spit not on their Jewish gaberdine,” 
But honour them as portion of the show— 
(Where now, oh, Pope ! is thy forsaken toe ? 
Could it not favour Judah with some’ kicks ? 
Or has it ceased to “ kick against the pricks ?’”) 
On Shylock’s shore behold them stana afresh, 
To cut from nation's hearts their pound of flesh.” 
The author is wroth with Maria Louisa for 
consorting with Wellington at Verona, abuses 
. de Chateaubriand, and commits other 
ntisances; but all besides what we have 





quoted is so wretchedly dull, that we cannot 
hope'to afford the slightest amusement, by 
pursuing the theme any farther. The whole 
is immeasurably inferior to Peter Pindar; 
and were it not that the Poet Laureate had 
abandoned his annual duty, so that we have 
no Carmena for public use, we would apologize 
for alloting so much notice to this bubble. 





The Pyrenees, and the South of France, during 
the months of Ni ber and D ber 1822. 
By A. Thiers. London, 8vo. pp. 182. 
Treuttel, Wiirtz, & Cv. 

Our attention had hardly been called to this 

work by our regular correspondent (see 

Lit. Gazette of the 15th ult.) and by the an- 

nexed letter from Paris,* when a translation 








* The first half of this brochure relates 
to the South of France, and contains little in- 
teresting matter, except some sensible remarks 
ou Lyons and Marseilles, the enmity and vicissi- 
tudes of the mercantile and commercial interests 
represented by those towns, and the late compro- 
mise that has taken place betwen them. Thence 
the author passes to the Pyrenees. _ It isa wonder 
that more of our travellers have not been tempted 
by the name of the Alhambra, and the clime and 
scenery of Andalusia, to turn their course more 
westward than theyhave done: but Italy has proved 
the cynosure for every wandering Englishman who 
could escape from his island with a portmanteau 
and a few pounds. To be sure, as the vanity of 
having to say is one of the great spurs of our eini- 
grators, there was little inducement to undertake 
a journey where forty or fifty thousand of our 
countrymen had been before ; and a more rational 
reason might have deterred the man of taste, in 
the knowledge that Messieurs Soult, Massena, 
Launes, &c. had robbed the Peninsula of every 
portable object of art, while the Roman bridges, 
and gothic and Arabic remains,were destroyed by 
their mean and puerile vengeance.+ M. Thiers 
found the fortifications of Perpignan newly re- 
paired, as if his countrymen were preparing for 
the worst ;—the towers have been replaced by 
bastions .and ditches: covered ways, &c. have 
been formed, ‘capable of resisting a siege. Near 
Prades he meets the Army of the Faith, of 
which he gives an animated description :—‘ I 
spoke to them,’ says he, ‘ de la Foi et du Roi 
of the Faith and the King, but their fibres move 
not. ‘The mention of their chiefs touched them 
more ; and this is but natural, having for them at 
least something known and real. ‘The name of the 
Baron D’Eroles animated them instantly. This 
general, without any very heroic appearance, 
without having vanquished at their head, has 
still contrived to captivate their imagination, 
perhaps because he shows himself less than 
others. They see in him a mysterious intelli- 
gence, a particular gift, which, in their ignorance, 
they define by this word, expressed with warmth, 
direction ! direction!’ 

«* A little further on the author speaks of the 
Baron D’Eroles more at length :— 

«< ¢ Among the insurgents is one man who, 
by the nature of his merits, must find: himself 
strangely out of place in the ranks where he com- 
bats—it is the Baron D’Eroles, whom all Spain 
has seen with astonishment to range himself 
with the Anti-constitutional api He is about 
forty years of age, they say. He had followed the 
study of the law with much distinction ; scarcely 
out of the schools, he took part with the Cortes of 





+ ‘It is but just however to add, that the 
bridge of Alcantara, one of the finest Roman re- 
lics in Spain, was needlessly blown up in a panic 
by a young Englishman of soute sixteen or seven- 
teen years, who had a command of Lusitanians. 
I conceal the name, though indeed the owner de- 
serves its being — » having exhibited his 
portrait in the Exhibition not many years back, 
with all his titles in the Catalogue, save that of— 
Destroyer of the Bridge. , 


SSS 
of it was put into our hands by Messrs. Treut- 
tel & Co. From the extracts and observations 
contained in these auxiliary reports, a perfect 
notion may be formed of the volume ; and 
our own task is diminished in proportion. 





Cadiz, and fought with a small army under his 
command for the independence of Spain and the 
maintenance of the Constitution of 1412. As a 
partisan, he conducted himself with sufficient 
skill; but for this light warfare he is far less 
renowned than Mina. It is a kind said not at all 
to suit him; and for all his personal valour, he is 
thought an inferior chef de guerillas. His talents 
are too distinguished to command such savages, 
and he has not the genius of Mahomet to deceive 
and conduct them. He is of middling stature, 
squints somewhat, and is without that command- 
ing figure which strikes vulgar imaginations, &c. 
*¢ «T was assured that he was among the num- 
ber of those generals who in Spain had always 
leaned towards the Constitution, and even that 
he was in disfavour for this known opinion. He 
was a long time at Montpellier before the Insur- 
rection of the Isle St. Leon; and it was always 
considered to be the evil eye with which he was 
looked on at court that caused him thus to re- 
main abroad. ‘To all who knew him at that pe- 
riod he gave a high idea of the shrewdness and 
wisdom of his opinions. His protection was de- 
manded for the Afrancesados, who wished to 
re-enter Spain. He assured them he could openly 
do nothing ; but indicating the means they might 
try, he feared, he said, that little was to be hoped 
from an ignorant, inequitable Court.. All who 
have known him, his compatriots even, have 
been amazed to see him General.of the Regency. 
They regret, that, with the talents of a states- 
man, he has condemned himself to head brigands, 
and that he has quitted the cabinet for the moun- 
tains.’ ”’ t : 

“© M. Thiers, though seemingly a commercial 
man and a /iberal, is generally impartial enough. 
He throughout renders justice to the talents of 
D’Eroles. He also gives a sketch of Matta-Flo- 
rida, who has been abandoned by all parties, and 
dethroned, as we may say, by the other emigrés 
at Thoulouse. : 

*< « Matta-Florida, some years since, was but a 
very obscure advocate of Madrid. It was he who 
drew up, at least who signed, the address of the 
sixty-nine in 1814, presented to Ferdinand, beg- 
ging the abolition of ‘the Constitution of the 
Cortes. This address, which commenced with a 
quotation from the customs of the Persians, has 
gained for its authors the nickname of The Per- 
sians, and for some the favour of King Ferdinand. 
Matta-Fiorida was most distinguished : he was 
created a Marquis, then minister... He was mi- 
nister in 1420, when the events in the Isle of 
St. Leon obliged Ferdinand to adopt the Consti- 
tution, and to change his counsellors. Soon 
after quitting Madrid, and since transported into 
the mountains of Catalonia, Matta-Fiorida has 
become, all of a sudden, regent, prince, and, 
according to the imagination of the people, 
almost King, for the inhabitants call him no- 
thing but el rey Matta-Florida.’ 

“‘ [shall extract for you but one more para- 
graph ; and, not only as I believe you do not 
meddle with politics, but also as I transmit this 
by post, 1 shall add no remarks :— : 

<< © What think you of this society?’ said the 
gendarme. ‘ 1 have served as guard on all the 
coasts of France, all the defiles of the Alps; I 
have done the service even in Italy during the 
blockade ; and 1 assure you I never saw such 
smugglers (contrebandiers) as those of the Valley 
of Carol.. Hold (said he,) there are fellows who 
know every hole in the mountains, and who pass 
where neither you nor T dare venture. And 
what sort of contraband do you think they pass ? 
In the Jura, near Geneva, the mountaineers carry 





. t By the last French papers it appears that 
Baron d’Eroles has completely organized a corps 





of above 5000 men at Perpiguan,— Z¢. 
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Ob, my good sir, when I see it, I am 

not.afraid of it, and thank God my musket 

fears nobody. , But my musket goes only in 

hand, and this serpent of a knife passes 

one hand to another, it sees you when 

do not see it, and it penetrates you as it 
would into the crumb of this loaf.’ 

“ ¢ You have then syegnt long against the 
guerillas; it isa bad kind of warfare.’ 

“$s Bad! you. never know where it is, 
The road is always open, there are never any 
enemies before you; but behind. ,... If you 
only want to drink at a pool, or to cut wood, 

ou must be on your guard against the very 
stones. All of a sudden, one of those fellows, 
suchas you see there, rushes out, and you 
are dead before you have time to cry Vive 

U Empereur! .., Excuse me,’ added the good 
serjeant, ‘ yon know that at the time we 
fought against those people, we used to ery 
vive!’ Empereur. Aud he, you knew, would 
nothave us be afraid.-- - But these knives.’.., 

“ ¢ Did he not accnstom you to them 2” 

“¢ Aceustom! ...people say much more: 
namely, that he would not come back here 
himself on account of them, and if he was 
afraid of them, what should we feel ?” 

«Do you really think that Bonaparte 
was afraid of returning to Spain on account 
of the knives ?’ 

“* Faith! they say so. And then, look 
x0", he was just married; anditis unpleasant 

first year of marriage to carry on this sort 
of war. As for. me, I thought more than 
once that I should never see my old mother 
again. .Come, sir, let us take a draught. 
All this is very well to talk of when you are 
‘no longer in the middle of it.” And turning 
at the same time to some young soldiers, 
whom he pledged ; ‘ My poor children,’ said 
he, ‘God keep you from Spain,’ ” 

There is. much to be. gathered under this 
halfliberal, half Buonapartist colloquy ; but 
we shall not act the commentators. The 

ht scene is a Striking one—the traveller 


ns 
~~ “The beds were no better than the 
supper, Part of the company had already 
laid themselves down around me; some laid 
on the bare boards, in certain recesses, 
others on sheep-skins, The master of the 
house had reserved for me his own bed, which 
was near the fire ; I confess, that when I saw 
it, 1 could not accept his kind offer, and I 
asked for some straw. ‘ Straw,’ said he, as 
if I had asked too much, ‘ it has been given 
to the troops, and we have nothing left but 
dry leaves.’ After this last rebuff, I did 
vot think of making any more demands; I 
i pe myself in my cloak, placed my 
head on a portmanteau, and tried to go to 
sleep, The noise of the mules which were 
wider us, and of fifty of those sleepers who 
snored like sea lions, prevented me from 
closing my eyes, though I was extremely 
fatigued. _The fire, which was beginning to 
out, still however threw some light upon 
scene, On one side of me i saw a 
Spanish custom-house officer, who having 
served under the Regency, had fled with it, 
accompanied by his wife, a pretty woman 
from the valley of Aran. ey were both 
fin the same bine cloak. Farther 
on, some young agonese students in di- 
Mimity were wrapped up in their black gowns, 
nd a fat curé, who bréathed so hard, as to 
raise & thick blanket which had been used to 
cover the burden of the mules. Lastly, here 
“ -there, muleteers, smugglers, fugitives, 
a mts, were laying mingled together, 





rolling against each other in their sleep, and 
uttering heavy groans at every kick. 

** The brigadier of the pire Races had not 
yet retired, and was smoking his pipe by the 
fire-side, I arose, and went to sit down by 
him, In changing my seat, I perceived the 
Spaniard who was the possessor of the knife, 
who had stretched his large limbs upon the 
floor, and supported his head upon a block of 
wood. This magnificent bandit, like Endy- 
mion lighted up by a moon-beam, received 
the red light of the fire on‘his countenance. 
He was in a profound sleep. EI particularl 
remarked his large closed eyes, his month 
half open, his longhair scattered in confusion 
about hisneck. In spite of his rude costume, 
I have never seen a finer model of a human 
figure. What a pity, thought I, that civili- 
zation has not enlightened and developed so 
powerful a form !” 

The appearance of the famous Trappist, 
as described from a portrait, gives another 
remarkable picture of these leaders, 

- - * The expression of the features is ra- 
ther mean; the costume is singular; it is 
composed of a capuchin’s robe, with a cross 
of white wool upon the breast, and a rosary 
and sabre, hanging together. Christianity 
had not for a long time undergone such.a 
metamorphosis ; and since the time of the 
crusades, had not seen bishops clothed in 
armour, bearing the crucifix in one hand, a 
club in the other, apd smiting the infidels in 
the name of the God of Peace. This costume 
gave occasion, at Tarascon, to an animated 
conversation, the impression of which was 
still fresh in the memory of the inhabitants, 
and which had nearly cost the Trappist dear, 
He was at an inn, surrounded by curions 
persons, who, without admiring his great 
deeds, (which besides are much disputed 
even in the army of the Faith,) were desirous 
of becoming acquainted with him ; some off- 
cers were also there, as much te. guard as 
to see him. One of them asked him, ‘ If he 
did not wear some other dress in the field of 
battle?” 

*¢ ¢ No,’ replied the Trappist, ‘ I wearno 
other.” 

“ © Tt must be yery troublesome, either on 
horseback or on foot.’ 

** ¢ Not at all; and it is in this very dress 
that I have killed two hundred of you French- 
men.’ 

‘¢ © Two hundred Frenchmen-!’ replied the 
officer angrily, ‘ say rather that you assassi- 
nated them in the hospitals,’ 

‘* © No,’ replied the monk, ‘ killed! killed!’ 
Another capuchin—who had more sense,— 
shook the Trappist, saying to him several 
times, ‘ Recollect yourself, Don Antonio; 

ou forget you are talking to Frenchmen.’ 

e holy man then perceived that his inso- 
lent bravado was neither very christian nor 
very obliging to Frenchmen, who had treated 
him with kind hospitality; and he endea- 
voured to excuse himself with as much hn- 
mility as he had before shown arrogance. 
The officer turned upon his heel, without 
paying any further attention to him; but the 
conversation became so public, that he was 
sent off directly, and before the appointed 
hour, in order to prevent his being treated in 
a manner which would not have been very 
agregere, judging by the anger of the peo- 
ple.’ 


With this extract we conclude; and though 
we are not inclined to depend entirely upon 
M. Thiers’ statements, his book will be 
perused at the present moment with more 








than common interest, as almost the only ac- 
count by an eye-witness of what is transact- 
ing in the most important district of Europe. 





SCORESBY’S VOYAGE. 


Tue first part of our review of this volume 
broke off with the account of Capt. Scoresby’s 
first landing on the coast of East Greenland. 
He was again enabled to effect a landing on 
the 24th of July; but nothing of interest 
occurred, and all the information obtained 
was, that the geological structure here (Jat, 
709.25’, lang. 22°21' 45” W.) was more pri- 
mitive than any of the surrounding country, 
Next day, however, having sailed further up 
the inlet and landed again, there was more 
food for observation. 

«¢ Again (says Captain 8.) we discovered 
traces of inhabitants, in the remains of sum- 
mer-huts and tumuli, similar to those before 
observed. We also obtained several frag- 
ments of the horns of rein-deer, which had 
been artificially divided; with human bones, 
and the hones of dogs, hares, and some other 
quadruped, The skull of a dog was found in 
a small grave, which was probably that of a 
child, as Crantz informs us, in his excellent 
‘History of Greenland,’ that the Green. 
landers lay a dog’s head by the grave of a 
child, considering that, as a dog can find its 
way every where, it will shew the ignorant 
babe the way to the land of souls. 

‘¢ There were very few living creatures to 
be seen excepting insects; scarcely any birds, 
and no quadrupeds but three white hares 
(Lepus glacialis of Leach), one of which I shat. 
It was a young animal, not larger than a 
rabbit. The eyes were of a brown colour. 
The fur was extremely fine and soft; the 
colour entirely white, The flesh was re- 
markably fair and well-flayoured. It proved 
the most delicious eating of any of the pro- 
duce of the polar countries Lever tasted. The 
insects were numerous, consisting of mosqui- 
toes, and several species of butterflies. 

“The heat among the rocks was most op- 
pressive ; so much so, that my excursion was 
greatly contracted, and my research limited, 
by the, painful languor which the uncom- 
monly high temperature produced, Unfor- 
tunately I bad no thermometer with me, but 
I think the temperature could not be below 
70°: to my feelings it was equal to the great- 
est heat of summer in England, Its effect on 
the vegetation was indeed so great, that most 
of the plants met with had already seeded, 
and some were quite dried and decayed, - - - 

* On the 26th, I landed where there was 
a shore of low, level land, about 200 yards in 
breadth, on which we discovered a great 
many huts, and other proofs of the place 
having once been inhabited, This was by far 
the most interesting spot I visited, both as 
regards its mineralogical, botanical and other 
natural products, and its Esquimaux remains. 
Immediately to the southward of Neill’s Cliffs, 
a vein or dike of greenstone (whinstone) 
occurs, consisting of erect prismatic columns, 
60 or 100 feet in height, and from 1 to 3 feet 
in diameter. The columns are not, however, 
very regular, nor are they divided into joints, 
in the manner of some of the trap-rocks. 
They were fonnd to consist of a fineish gra- . 
nular greenstone, not unlike that of the Shiant 
Islands, to which the columns bear a close 
resemblance. Proceeding from thence to- 
wards the north, along a fine smooth beach 
of white quartzose sand, we came to a river 
of some a 4 for such a country, the 
bed of which being filled with large stones, 
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and these concealed by the tumbling stream, 
rendered the fording of it a little difficult. 
We landed at the foot of Neill’s Cliffs, on a 
slightly elevated flat of ground, forming a 
ract about 300 yards in breadth, between 
the beach and the cliffs, and abounding in 
vegetable productions of a very grateful fra- 
gtance, and in interesting Esquimaux re- 
mains. Neill’s Cliffs were found to be about 


300 feet in height, full two-thirds of which 
wae concealed by the debris of the higher 
trata 


** The rocks I had previously met, with 
were, almost without an exception, primitive ; 
and the general structure of this country, as 
far as the extensive researches of Sir Charles 
Giesecké go, is also primitive ; but now I was 
in a tract of land belonging to a formation 
not previously known to exist in Greenland, 
namely, the Coal-formation. Though none 
of the transition rocks were found, it is pro- 
bable that these occur more inland 

“ Traces of inhabitation, some of them re- 
cent, occurred all over the plain at the foot 
of Neill’s Cliffs. The most considerable and 
striking consisted of the remains et a hamlet 
composed of nine or ten huts in close combi- 
nation, besides many others scattered about 
the margin of the flat. This place, indeed, 
afforded the most admirable site that could 
have been selected for the structures used by 
the ag. for their winter’s residences ; 
being elevated about 50 feet above the beach, 
perfectly dry, and presenting a rapid slope 
towards the river that limits the plain on the 
south side, and towards the beach which 
forms the eastern boundary. The roofs of 
all the huts had either been removed or had 
fallen in; what remained, consisted of an ex- 
cavation in the ground at the brow of the 
bank, about 4 feet in depth, 15 in length, 
and 6 to 9 in width. The sides of each hut 
‘were ‘sustained by a wall of rough stones, 
and the bottom appeared to be gravel, clay, 
and moss. The access to these huts, after 
the manner of the Esquimanx, was a horizon- 
tal tunnel perforating the ground, about 15 
feet in length, opening at one extremity on 
the side of the bank, into the external air, 
and, at the other, communicating with the 
interior of the hut. This tunnel was so low, 
that a person must creep on his hands and 
knees to get into the dwelling: it was roofed 
with slabs of stone and sods. This kind of 
hut being deeply sunk in the earth, and being 
accessible only by a subterranean passage, is 
generally considered as formed altogether 
under ground, As, indeed, it rises very little 
above the surface, and as the roof, when 
entire, is generally covered with sods, and 
clothed with moss or grass, it partakes so 
much of the appearance of the rest of the 
ground, that it can scarcely be distinguished 
from it. Iwas much struck by its admirable 
adaptation tv the nature of the climate and 
the circumstances of the inhabitants. The 
uncivilized Esquimanx, using no fires in these 
habitations, but only lamps, which serve both 
for light and for warming their victuals, re- 
quire, in the severities of winter, to eco- 
nomise, with the greatest care, such arti- 
ficial warmth as they are able to produce 
in their huts. For this purpose, an under- 
gronnd dwelling, defended from the pene- 
tration of the frost by a roof of moss and 
earth, with an additional coating of a bed 

of snow, and preserved from the‘ entrance 
of the piercing wind by a long subterranean 
tunnel, without the sibility of being an- 
noyed by any dtenght. of air but what is 


their maintenance after death. 
virtue, in the opinion of many Esquimaux, 
consisting in a dexterous, successful, and in- 
dustrious application to the business of hunt- 
ing, &c.—and the best of their enjoyments, 
in connexion with the support of life, being 
derived from the produce of their sealing and 
Rantings they rest their title to happiness, 
in ano 


voluntarily admitted,—forms one of the best 
contrivanves which, considering the limited 
resources, and the unenlightened state of 
these people, could sibly have been 
adopted, The plan of the tunnel is inge- 
nious. It always has its opening directed to 
the southward, both that the meridian rays 
of the spring and autamn sun may pierce it 
with theif genial warmth, and'‘that the north, 
east, and west winds, whose severity must 
be most intense, may blow past without 
penetrating. In some cases, the bottom of 
the tunnel is on a level with the floor of the 
hut; but, in others (when there is, perhaps 
unwittingly, a practical application of a scien- 
tific principle) the tunnel is so much below 
the hnt, that the roof of the former coincides 
with the floor of the latter. On this plan, the 
cold air which creeps along the tunnel, being 
denser than the air in the hut, can have no 
tendency to rise into it, but the contrary, 
unless a circulation were intentionally encou- 
raged, by allowing the escape of the warm 
air from the windows or roof. In general, 
it appears that the interchange of air must 
be effected by the slow and almost imper- 
ceptible currents passing and repassing in 
the contracted tunnel. 

“In the hamlet now described, six of the 
huts were in a row, and very near together, 
on the southern bank of the plain, with open- 
ings or tunnels pointing to the southward : 
the easternmost of these was at the corner 
of the bank, where it began to trend to the 
northward ; and, near this, were three others, 
on the eastern bank, with their entrances 
obliquely directed towards the south or south- 
east. 

“ Adjoining the huts, there were numerous 
excavations in the ground, that had ap- 
parently been employed for stores, and other 
offices. There were also several tumuli, and 
a considerable number of graves scattered 
about the hamlet. Many of the graves were 
immediately behind the huts; others were 
among them, or in front; and two or three 
were found in the floors of some of the older 
looking huts, which had probably become the 
burying-places of the last of the occupiers. 
These graves, in general, contained human 
bones. A very perfect skull was taken ont 
of one of them, which, containing a fine set 
of teeth, with the dentes sapientes just pro- 
truding, and being of a. small size, was sup- 
posed to have been a female of about twenty 
years of age. Many of the graves contained, 
in addition to the human bones, fragments of 
the implements used by the natives in their 
fishing and hunting. Among these, were a 
few pieces of ‘ unicorn’s horn,’ (the tooth of 
the narwal;) some branches of rein-deer’s 
horn; and several bits of wood that had un- 
dergone a rude sort of fabrication. These 
deposits of useful utensils was an additional 
characteristic of the habits of the Esquimaux. 


This people, it is well known, in their natural 


and totally uncultivated state, are of opinion 
that they shall require their implements for 
The highest 


er state of existence, to the greatness 


of their exploits, or to the hardships they may 
have suffered ; and they make the enjoyments 
of their Elysium to consist in a perpetual day 





and endless summer ; and, above all, in ‘an 
exuberance of fowls, fishes, -rein-deer, ang 
their beloved seals,’ which are ‘to be caught 
withont toil. Some, indeed, believe that these 
animals will be provided, and cooked for 
them, without any care of their own; bat 
others, less sanguine in their expectations, 
consider that they shall require their spears 
and darts to kill them (which are, therefore, 
buried along with them, when they die,) but 
that they will be in such abundance as to 
render the capture of them rather an occnpa- 
tion of pleasure than of labour. 

“In some of the graves that we examined, 
pieces of seal-skin or deer-skin were found 
among the bones: these were evidently the 
remains of the dresses in which the bodies 
had beeninterred. The graves were all du 
in the earth, not built above the. surface, as 
is the practice in rocky districts, and were 
covered over with slabs of sandstone or slate, 
with pieces of wood or bone laid across; and 
the bottom of many was lined with clay-slates, 
In all the human skulls found, it was re- 
marked that the chin was very prominent, 
and the forehead greatly retreating. 

“‘Namerous pieces of rein-deer’s horns 
were found about the hamlet, These had 
been artificially divided, in a manner that I 
should think peculiar to these people. Not 
having any instrument of the nature of a saw, 
the natives evidently effect the division of 
hard. bones by drilling rows of contiguous 
holes. In this way, branches had been se- 
parated from the rein-deer’s horns ; andeven 
longitudinal sections of unicorn’s horns, of 
more than two inches in diameter, had been 
accomplished. As this latter substance is a 
real ivory, and consequently hard and close- 
grained, it cannot be drilled, I imagine, but 
with the use of iron. I sought in vain for 
any thing like a drill; but these instruments 
being probably of great value to the natives, 
had been carefully collected when the hamlet 
was deserted, and only the less important 
articles left behind. On some pieces of ivory 
and bone that we found, there were evident 
marks of an axe, or other sharp tool. It 
might, however, have been formed of stone, 
as the impression was not decidedly that of 
an iron instrument. Two axes made ont of 
bone were picked up; and several bits of 
wood, rather rudely cut, and partly fabricated 
into domestic utensils, by burning. 

*¢ Among the bones discovered in the ham- 
let, we could distinguish those of seals, wal- 
russes, bears, rein-deer, dogs, narwals, and 
whales. The thigh-bone of some large animal 
was also met with, the species of which we 
could not determine. 

‘6 The number of inhabitants that have, at 
no very distant period, resided in Jameson's 
Land, musthave been very considerable, sinee 
the remains of huts, with graves, were found 
all along the shore, in almost every place 
suitable for their erection. ; 

“The vegetation in Jameson’s Land is 
superior to any thing that I could have ex- 
pected in such a latitude. About the hamlet, 
the ground was richly clothed with grass, @ 
foot in height ; and more inland, my Father, 
who explored this ‘country to a great extent, 
discovered considerable tracts that might 
justly be denominated green-land, patches of 
several acres occurring bere and there, (a¢- 
cording to the testimony of Mr, Scott, surgeon 
of the Fame,) ‘ of as fine meadow-land as could 
be seen in England.’ ‘There was a consider- 
able variety of grasses, and many other plauts 





in a beautiful state, A good deal of the vege- 
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— . 
tation, however, that was without shelter, 
wascompletely parched up by the heat of the 
wn, The most luxuriant tracts were those 
jatle low plains, similar to that near Neill’s 
Cliffs, which were covered with a tolerable 
sil, where the percolation of the water from 
the melted snows of the higher land, pro- 
duced a fruitful irrigation of the plains below. 
lobtained here very fine specimens, though 
mostly of the dwarf kind, of Ranunculus ni- 
valia, Saxifraga cernua, S. nivalis, S. czespi- 
tosa or Greenlandica, S. opposititolia, Erio- 
rom capitatum,Epilobium latifolium Dryas 
octopetala, Papaver nudicaule, Rhodiola, 
rosea, &c. with the creeping dwarf willows 
before met with. The whole number of species 
that I collected was about forty. 

“The produce of Jameson’s Land, in the 
nological department, as far as our re- 
searches extended, consisted, in quadrupeds, 
of rein-deer, white hares, and a new species 
ofmouse, which has been named Mus Gren- 
landica ;—in birds, of eider-ducks, brent- 
geese, partridges, plover, and the usual arctic 
aquatic birds, though few in number ;—and 
in insects, of butterflies, moths, bees, gnats, 
&c. Some of the Fame’s people discovered a 
bees’ nest, which, after braving a formidable 
attack from the little inhabitants, they con- 
trived te rob of the honey, which these in- 
dastrious insects had stored for their future 
provision. 

“As the sun crossed the meridian whilst 
I remained on shore, with an unclouded sky, 
the heat became excessive. It produced such 
a degree of relaxation and thirst, that we 
were glad not only to drink of every refri- 
gerant stream, but particularly to make use 
ef the mountain-sorrel (Rumex digynus,) 
which fortunately grew in innumerable tufts 
about the plain and along shore, whose acid 
properties were extremely grateful and re- 
ireshing. Mr, Lioyd, captain of the Trafal- 
gar, who, with my Father, accompanied me 
in part of this excursion, tock advantage of a 
fresh‘breeze of wind from the southward, and 
sailed in-his boat about. twenty miles or more 
up Hurry’s Inlet, where he landed on a pro- 
jection of Jameson’s Land. Here he ex- 
perienred a degree of heat as oppressive to 
his feelings as he ever suffered either in the 
East or West Indies, to which torrid regions 
he had been a frequent visitor. It so fa 
overcame some of his men, who had at- 
tempted to climb an adjoining hill, that they 
could not proceed, but lying down fell fast 
asleep, where they remained until some of 
their comrades, by an uncommon effort of 
perseverance and fatigue, fortunately suc- 
ceeded in discovering them. The power of 
the sua was such as to occasion a very painful 
degree of ophthalmic inflammation, which 
they did not recover for several days. The 
Mosquitoes, which were very numerous, like- 
wise added to the inconveniences they suf- 
fered from the heat, by biting them with 
seat severity. It is a remarkable fact, that 
, the wind on the surface of the water, 
in Hurry's Inlet, blew a smart gale, on the 
top of the hills it was a stark calm, 

“The effect of the heat on the ground was 
such, that in some places where the Fame’s 
ape discovered turf, it was so dry that it 

with a match, and afforded them a ready 
fire, By this means, some of the sailors, in 
one of their long excursions, who had been 
more provident tham the rest, in taking out 

necessary vessels and materials, boiled 
= coffee-pots, and cooked such victuals as 
success of their sporting supplied them 





with. This proved an unfortunate contri- 
vance for our zoological collection ; for several 
ducks, partridges, and other birds that they 
had shot, instead of being carefully preserved 
and brought on board, were, without scruple 
or care, coarsely skinned, broiled, and caten 
on the spot. 

** When we landed at Cape Stewart, which 
was at 10h 30m ‘a.M., apparent time, of the 
27th of July, the tide had ebbed, as observed 
by its mark on the shore, about two feet 
perpendicular ; and at 30m past twelve, it 
seemed to be at the lowest, after which it 
began to flow. At this time (neap-tides,) 
the rise and fal! appeared to be three or four 
feet perpendicular. The flood-tide, on this 
part of Jameson’s Land, sets along-shore 
towards the WSW. (per compass ;) ebb-tide 
ENE.., at the foot of Neill’s Cliffs: but it is 
probable that the tide divides here about, 
different streams proceeding up the different 
inlets. - - - 

** No shells were seen, excepting two or 
three washed specimens of bivalves, of no 
particular interest or beauty.” 


We find we must devote yet another paper 
to this interesting Voyage. 





The World in Miniature. Edited by F. Sho- 
berl. Russia, 4 vols. 18mo. Austria, 2 vols. 
1823. R. Ackermann. 


Tuis charming little work, it will be seen 
from the above head, is proceeding with 
spirit, and we can bear testimony, too, with 
care and talent, on the part of the editor, and 
with neatness and merit on that of the pub- 
lisher. In these six volumes are above a 
hundred characteristic engravings ; and the 
letter-press is a pleasing epitome of the his- 
tory and present state of the countries of 
which it treats. Two great features of the 
great world are here faithfully represented in 
miniature ; and when we recall, that Dalma- 
tia, Western Africa, Turkey, Hindostan, and 
Persia, have already been-delineated in nine- 
teen or twenty equally pretty and wellfinished 
volumes, it will appear that our fortunate 
youthful friends are in a fair way to complete, 
as they have begun, an elegant library of one 
branch of literature, in this pleasing publi- 
cation, 





Iilustrations of the Public Buildings of London: 
with Historical and Descriptive Accuunts of 
each edifice. No. I. By J. Britton, F.S.A.&c. 
and A. Pugin, Architect. London. J. Taylor. 

Tue design of this work, the first or specimen 

Number of which appeared on Tuesday, 


meets with our warmest approbation. It 
executed as this example promises, and as 
the names of the parties concerned warrant 
the expectation that it will be, there is no 
doubt of its proving a most acceptable offer- 
ing to the architect and topographical anti- 
quary, and, we anticipate, also to the general 
reader. It consists of seven very neat en- 
gravings, in a slight but spirited style, and 
amply conveying an idea of their subjects : 
namely, St. Paul’s ; the New Entrance to the 
House of Lords; the Temple; St. Pancras 
and St. Stephen’s (Walbrook) Churches ; the 
Custom House; and Uxbridge House. The 
letter-press contains only a portion of a very 
able history of St. Paul’s by Mr. Joseph 
Gwilt, who in this excellent paper appears 
to no less advantage as a literary man, than 
as aningenious architect and man of science, 

But however much we admire this work, 
it is one of which we find it impossible to 








render any adequate report :*we cannot copy 
the engravings, and we should only injure the 
whole by selecting any part of Mr. Gwilt’s 
masterly article. We shall therefore do no 
more than recommend to the authors the dili- 
gent and comprehensive investigation of that 
feature of their prospectus which announces 
a philosophical development, from English 
buildings, of many important and curious 
traits in the history of the country and cha- 
racter of the people; and also an exposition 
of the progress and fluctuations of the Art 
of Architecture. These are fine fields for in- 


iquiry, and great light may be elicited, great 


improvements effected, by their proper dis- 
cussion. 

We shall he able to speak more decidedly 
when ‘No. II. reaches us; but we may say 
that No. I. makes us earnestly desire its ap- 
pearance, and must be received with popular 
favour. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGY. 

M. Humsorpr has published a volume en- 
titled “* A Geognostic Essay on the Bearing 
and Relation of Rocks in the two Hemis- 
pheres,” in which he examines successively, 
in the order of their age, the strata of the old 
Continent ; compares them with those which 
he has observed in the New World ; proves 
their analogy, and confirms the principle now 
generally adopted, that they do not change, 
l!ke animals or plants, with climates, but, on 
the contrary, that those which belong to the 
same epoch of formation, are the same every 
where, He concludes by some original re- 
marks on a mode of describing the varieties 
of strata, however complicated, by pasigra- 
phic characters, in a manner so simple as to 
be easily comprehended at the first glance. 





THE USEFUL ARTS IN FRANCE. 


Txrannual Exhibition at Paris, ofthe prodace 
ofthe Royal mannufactories,contained this year 
a number of interesting articles. Of these, 
the Porcelain manufactory of Sevres fur- 
nished the principal. One of the most cele- 
brated was a copy, as large as the original, 
of Gerard Dow’s masterpiece, “ The Drop- 
sical Woman,” by M. Georget, who has 
been employed several years uponit. The 
character and expression of the heads, and 
al] the various accessaries, are admirably 
executed ; but with an occasional excess of 
softness.* M. Georget had also a collection 
of the portraits of celebrated musicians, the 
modern costumes of which are very un- 
favourable to picturesque beauty, but which 
in other respects evince great talent. There 
was beside a copy of Raphael’s mistress, La 
Fornarina, by M. Constantia, and a beautiful 
little flower-piece by M. Van Os. —The 
mannfactories of the Gobelins and of Beau- 
vais exhibited several pieces of tapestry, 
executed for the Viceroy of ed + from 
designs made at Paris; a copy of Madame 
Lebrnn’s picture of “* Marie-Antoniette, sur- 
rounded by her children;” a copy. of the 
Holy Virgin of Raphael, in the Dresden 
Gallery; &c.—The Mosaic mannfactory at 
Paris ‘also cortributed some very satisfac- 
tory specimens of the abilities of the indi- 
vidittals employed in it. 





* This. enamel,. and. that subsequeptly men- 
tioned, by M. Van Os, are now. exhibiting in 
London, See Lit, Gaz, No, 321.—£d, 
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STATISTICS,-THE COMMERCE OF FRANCE, 
In the last Session of the Chambers, the 
Director-General of Customs presented a 
very satisfactory report of the state of Com- 
mercein Francein the year 1820. The balance, 

ng to M. de Saint-Cricq, between the 
exports and imports, exhibited a surplus of 
90,000,000 francs, being 20,000,000 more than 
it was in 1797, at whi period we possessed 
in the American Archipelago St. Domingo, 
Saint Lucia, Martinique, and Guadaloupe. 
circumstance created some doubts in 

M. Vaublanc’s mind. He endeavoured to 
ascertain the accuracy of the calculations of 
the Director-General of Customs; and the 
result of his labour establishes so great a 
deficiency, that it seems probable there has 
been some error on both sides. If M. Vau- 
blanc’s calculations are exact, France lost, in 
the year 1820, by oil, forty-five millions ; by 
charcoal and wood, seventeen millions; by 
gold and silver, forty-seven millions ; by cop- 
per, iron, and other metals, eighteen millions ; 

y flax, hemp, and linen, thirty-two millions, 
&c. M. Saint-Cricq maintains that the balance 
of trade.on the three last-named articles was 
eighteen millions in favour of France. In this 
po His alone, therefore, there is a difference 
of fitty millions between the calculations of 
the Director-General of Customs and those 
of M. Vauhblanc. In short, instead of the 
om of ninety millions, which, according 
to M. de Saint-Cricq, France derive from 
commerce in 1820, M. Vaublanc asserts that 
France received from foreign countries, in 
the course of that year, to the amount of 
237 millions in articles of various kinds, and 
of thirty-eight millions in manufactured goods, 
making altogether 275 millions of imports ; 
while the merchandize and manufactures 
which she exported did not exceed 208 mil- 
lions in value, thereby occasioning a loss of 
sixty-seven millions. France has only two 
important articles of exportation remaining 
—her wines and her silks. England is en- 
deavouring to deprive her of both. Never- 
theless the Y ga which France made by her 
wine, bran Y, and vinegar, during the year 
1820, amounted to nearly ninety-five millions, 
and her profit on silk to thirty-fonr millions, 
England lost, in the same year, thirty-five 
millions on wine and silk, But she is busy 
in sapping the foundation of these two sources 
of the manufacturing and commercial pros- 
perity of France; and as things are now going 
on, it will not be long before she succeeds. 
In all other articles her superiority is so 
manifest, that a Freichman who is anxious 
for the prosperity of his country, cannot draw 
the parallel without lively uneasiness. The 
profit of England in the year 1820, on the 
single article of cotton and its products, 
amonnted to 321 millions; and while we 
Jost twenty-four millions on metals, England 
gained seventy-five. It is declared that the 
calculations of M. Vaublanc respecting the 
colonies.are very erroneous. There will not 

ft much reason to pect this aceusa- 
tion well founded, if we consider that M.Van- 
-horn at St, Domingo, and an agent for 
Gu must be at least as Well acquaint- 
ed as M. icq with the produce and the 
pogpee sr gy of the Colonies, and the manner 
is : they ought both to be estimated. 
) r, his errors, if he has commit any, 
will soon be bea apne for we wide d 
that there is now in the press a work in which 
all Colonial questions are investigated, antl 
; in & manner calculated to remove all 
' ow the subject; 





FINE ARTS. 

MUSIC.—LONDON INSTITUTION. 4, 
Trataan Music fornied the subject of the Sfth 
Lecture, delivered on Tnesday by Dr.CrotcH: 
By many, a decided preference is given to 
ahosevin is foreign and exatic,while as strong 
a prejudice rises up in the minds of others 
against every thing that is not native and 
indigenous. Perhaps the golden medium in 
this case best distributes justice to all parties. 
Commendation is to be bestowed upon ster- 
ling excellency, wherever it exists. But it 
cannot be an improper feeling that watches 
with jealons cantion the innovations of 
strangers on the unalienable claims of our 
own countrymen, It was not without the 
most pleasing recollections of the Handelian 
fulness, melody, and sublimity, that we gave 
our attention to the selections which in 
the present Lecture were performed from 
Haydn’s Opera of Orfeo, composed by that 
great master for the English Opera Honse, 
Orfeo was composed in 1794, but was not 
then performed, it not- being practicable to 
obtain a licence for that purpose. It is con- 
sidered superior to the other performances 
of Haydn. It is scarce, valuable, and inter- 
esting. The principal Selections given were, 
a Song, in anatural and pleasing style, though 
the words were designed to be expressive of 
grief—a grand Chorus, describing, in dn imi- 
tative manner, all the horrors of Tartarus : 
the music is adapted for the utterance of 
groans and cries, the convulsions of earth- 
quakes, &c.; discords are, of course, de- 
signedly introduced into the piece, and the 
skill of the Composer is discovered in tem- 
pering them in such a manner as to produce 
the intended effect, without violating the 
laws of harmony—a Chorus, originally mo- 
delled for the Thracian women—a Piece ex- 
hibiting, in a powerful , the ds of 
astorm. Several most beautiful Recitatives, 
Airs, Duets, and Symphonies were also pro- 
duced ; and the whole was concluded with a 
kind of Funeral Dirge, which forms the finale 
of the Opera. As upon former occasions, so 
on the present, great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the variety and beauty of the Se- 
lection, and the ability with which it was 
executed, 

It is frequently useful to men eminent in 
any particular profession, and liableto assume 
as great a degree of merit as the utmost 
courtesy will allow them, to be brought into 
contact and comparison with others who have 
preceded or are aceompanying them in the 
same walk of science. Thus it happened that 
Haydn was present at Westminster Abbey at 
the Grand Recocenaies of Handel, He 
went there with the opinion that he was as 
able as any man to compose a good Chorus, 
but confessed himself astonished and humbled 
by the unrivalled performance of that re- 
markable day. 

When Haydn was about to compose, he 
noted down his principal idea or theme, and 
choosing the keys through which he wished 
it to pass, he imagined a little romance which 
might furnish him with musical sentiments 
and colours. The strict convexion which thus 
subsisted between the poetical and the musi- 
cal imagination of Haydn, was of great ad- 
vantage to him in his compositions. He thus 
8 an air of reality 





introduced into his Melo 
which we in vain look for in. those of his pre- 
decessors. 

In an accommodated use of the expression, 
the love of Music may be called a new sense. 
Some persons have been known to declare 





that the noise of irons justled tonether int 
most grating manner, was A spay ly the same. 
to them as the tones of the finest organ, or 
the combined harmonies of the most beantifal 
compositions. Sueb a privation or, destitution 
of a feeling the most exquisite, as is that 
which the ear receives, adjusts, and tastes 
the concord of sweet sounds, must con 
sidered as the absence of a sense ornamental 
to our nature at least, if not actually minis. 
trative te our social usefulness, Happy are 
those who are naturally gifted and pas tae 
with that sense. It may be cultivated by atten, 
tion and exertion, but it cannot be created, 
Nor can we consider it as altogether nselegs 
in general literature, as it must assuredly be 
vain to expect full and polished composition 
from those who have no. discernment in this 
complacent and harmonizing Science, It 
follows, therefore, that the public encourage- 
ment of Music is the patronage of learning 
and genius, and that the fostering influence 
which is bestowed on the one, will diffuse its 
genial effects through all the sister Aris and 
pursuits of the intellectual world. 





Picture of the Queen’s Trial before the House 
of Peers, by Mr. George Hayter. 

Tus Picture, now on exhibition in Palt 
Mall, has been painted for Mr. G. Agar 
Ellis, and represents the late Queen Caroline 
on her trial at the date of August 23d, 1820, 
and a point of time in the examination‘of 
Majocchi, when Lord Grey rose to check ‘au 
interpretation given by the Marchese Spi- 
netti. As far as choice was possible, Mr 
Hayter seems to have exercised a sound dis 
cretion. The Peers being the examiners, has 
enabled him to free himself from a line of coun. 
sellors with their backs towards his point of 
perspective, and thus vary his foreground in 
a way absolutely necessary to the production 
of any tolerable picture npon the subject. He 
has also surmounted, with much ingenuity and 
skill, the conflicting lights of the room, the 
monotony of the scarlet ‘hangings, and the 
meanness of the temporary side galleries: 
Crammed as the canvas is with figures, too, 
it must be felt that they have been success- 
fally grouped, and-well-managed with regard 
to general disposition. There was one obsta- 
cle, however, which it seems the artist either 
could not, or has not attempted to get over; 
and it was unfortunate for him to be obliged; 
in painting, as in politics, to take a side. He 
has chosen the left; and the consequence is} 
that while the distinguished men of the Op 
position are prominently seen, the principal 
members of the Government are thrown into 
shade and obscurity. This is a great blemish 
in a historical picture, for which 161 persons 
of * the first consideration”’ sat to Mr. A 
ter ;—for what sort of a history of Engl 
would it be, and what account of the Queen’s 
Trial, in which the Heir presumptive to the 
Crown, the Lord Chancellor, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Duke of Wellington, the 





Ministers of the Crown, and great Officers of 


State, were all dimly thrown into the back 
grouad, while persons of no name and 

consequence, doorkeepers, idle spectators, &c. 
occupied the light and front. We presume the 
artist found it impossible to age this 
grand defect, and was therefore obliged t 
be. satistied with half a history. The 

other defects of a marked importance, ave 
an apparent want of perspective, especially 


* There are besides raits of. 2% from a 
knowledged engravings ie all 189. 
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Galleries ; and the theatrical attitude 
, Grey’s thin and wnpicturesque figure, 
which the eye rests, instead of being 
Tirecied to the Queen as the principal ob- 
ject. Had the moment of highest interest 
been chosen, it would have been that when 
her Majesty uttered the exclamation of horror 
at Demont’s coming to the bar, and the agita- 
tion which ensued upov that memorable oc- 
casion. But we have to criticise the per- 
formance as we see it; and it is bare justice 
to pronounce it a high effort of art, Most 
of the portraits are admirable; not merely 
from. the likenesses being correct, but from 
the characteristic attitudes and expression 
of the individuals, Mr. Hayter has truly 
canght the living manners of the great =e 
rity of his originals ; and the fidelity of his 
ensemble will be acknowledged at the first 
glance by every person who witnessed the 
extraordinary scene, the memory of which he 
has here so accurately preserved. Only a 
few of the portraits fail ; and upon the whole, 
asa work of art, as a thing of present public 
interest, and .as a document for posterity, 
we. consider Mr. Hayter’s picture to be emi- 
pently entitled to the reward of universal ad- 
miration, ‘ 


ee 





NEW, SOUTH WALES, 
AGENTLEMAN of the name of Lissett (so pro- 
nounced to us,) by seowndes a painter, has 

teturned from New South Wales, where 

has been employed for eight years in 
making a great number of beautiful drawings 
of the most picturesque scenery in that ceun- 
try, Among them is a very fine large draw- 
ing of Hobart's Town, which is admirably 
executed. But the mest striking of his per- 
formances is a very large Panoramic View of 
Derwent River, embracing, we are told, above 
‘thirty miles of its course, diversified with 
islands, and showing all the settlements on 
the banks. The artist will probably publish 
a-collection of these Views; and it is not 
improbable that the Panorama may be painted 
on a large seale for exhibition. 





LITERATURE. 

Oxrorp, March 29,—On Sat. March 22, 
the last day of Lent Term, the following De- 
grees were conferred : 

Doctors in Divinityh—Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel, 
sometime Fellow ef New College, and now Head 
Keeperofthe Bodleian Library,grand compounder ; 
Rey, W. Bohun Yeomans, Fellow of New College. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. R, Duncombe Warner, 
Queen's College; Rev. H. Hutton, Balliol Col- 

3 Rev, D, Basley, Merton College. 
, of Arts— W.. Robinson, Esq. Balliol Col. 
The number of Determiners this Lent Term 
was 267. 9 - 
* The number of Degrees in the Term was 
D,D. four; D.C.L. one; B.D. three; B.C.L. 
one; M.A. thirty-seven ; B.A. twenty-seven ; 
two incorporated B.A. Matriculations 114. 
Camprinee, March 28.—The following gen- 
en bky on Friday last admitted Bache- 

rts ; 


‘4 Bankes Robinson, Trinity College ; C. Ne- 
» 9. H. Fawcett, H: ‘Manton, St. John’s 
lege; R. Elwes, Pembroke’ Hall; D. Birds, 

Sueen's College; E, Hill, Christ College. 


he Antologia, published at Florence, con- 
s,in a late Number, a very favourable 
oe tars Burghersh’s Memoir of 
perations of the Allied Armies under 





Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, 1813-14 ; and it 
is flattering to ns to sce so able an Italian 
publication fortifying its opinions by quoting 
those of the Literary Gazette. We beg leave 
to translate the concluding paragraph of this 
Essay :—‘* Having now speken our mind con- 
cerning the general merits of these Memoirs, 
of their high value as an authority, and con- 
sequently of their extreme importance, in 
which opinions we are borne out by that of 
one of the most respectable English Journals, 
The Literary Gazette, we cannot but take this 
opportunity of expressing our hopes that we 
shall before long see this commendable work 
suitably dressed in our own idiom; in the 
same way that we did the other we mentioned 
before of the Campaigns of the Duke of Wel- 
lington by the same author. It will then be 
truly in the power of our Italian readers to 
appreciate by the evidence of things them- 
selves, by the correctness of the views, by 
the clearness of the style, and the well-con- 
nected exposition of the events of the war, 
how much value belongs to such a work, as a 
distinct and diligent commentary upon the 
great revolutions that have entirely changed 
the aspect of Europe; and which will be 
likewise found interspersed with unpublished 
authentic documents, as well as numerous, 
curious, and interesting anecdotes,” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


POETICAL CATALOGUE OF PICTURES. 
(To he continued occasionally. ] 
A Maniac visited by his Family in confinement : 
by Davis. 
His arms are bound with iron, though they look 
Weak as a child’s, for they are thin and withered, 
And the large veins seein drained. Upon his cheek 
Is scarcely left one single hue of life, 
So gaunt, so ghastly, and the fierce dark eyes, 
Set in their vacancy, scowl from beneath 
The shaggy eye-brows like the lightning fires 
Sent out from the grey cloud. For many years 
His bed has been upon that cold stone floor— 
It is worn with the pressure of his limbs. 
For many years he has not breathed the air, 
The wholesome open air ; the sun, the moon, 
The stars, the clouds, the fair blue heaven, the 
. spring, 

The flowers, the trees, and the sweet face of man, 
Song, or words yet more musical than song, 
Affections, feelings, social intercourse 
(Unless remembered in his fairy dreams) 
Have all been strangers to his solitude !— 
A curse is set on him, like poverty, 
Or leprosy, or the red plague, but worse,— 
The heart has sent its fire up to the brain, 
And he-is mad. What can have made this wreck ? 
He was once young and beautiful, and brave, 
Trusting, as noble spirits ever are, 
And he was wronged, betrayed, tortured, deceived, 
Heard calumny come from the lips of friends 
Whom he had served, lost riches by false tongues ; 
But that he might have berne,—till she he lov’d, 
The mother of his children, left his raof 
With one who owed him life and home, yet paid 
His blessing with a curse! Then he grew mad, 
And was chained down upon a dungeon-floor,— 
A heart-sick, solitary wretch !— 
There are sweet faces bending near his own: 
A pale girl, beautiful as innocence ! 
With white hands ¢l. in pity and in prayer, 
The daughter of the Maniac, who has come 
In the vain vain hope that red insanity 
Will feel the influence of her soothing voice. 
And two fair boys are with her: one who clings 





Around his brother, panting with the fear 


Of simple childhood, while the other’s eyes 
Have less of dread than sorrow. Still no looks 
Of love er memory from: their father comes ; 
He sits with clenching teeth and grasping hands, 
Rezardless of the gentle pity 

Which even the dark jailor, whose harsh brow 
Has no lines of compassion, even he 


Feels, almost moved to sadness ! L. E. L. 





’ APRIL, 

Of all the months that fill the year 
Give April’s month to me, 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety ! 

The apple-blossoms’ shower of pearl, 
The pear-tree’s rosier hue, 

As beautiful as Woman's blush, 
As evanescent too, 

The purple light, that like a sigh 
Comes from the violet bed, 

As there the perfumes of the East 
Had all their odours shed, 

The wild-briar rose, a fragrant cup 
To hold the morning's tear ; 

The bird's-eye, like a sapphire star, 
The primrose, pale like fear. 

The balls that hang like drifted snow 
Upon the guelderose, 

The woodbine’s fairy trumpets, where 
The elf his war-note blows. 

On every bough there is a bud, 
In every bud a flower ; 

But scarcely bud or flower will last 
Beyond the present hour. 

Now comes a shower-cloud o’er the sky, 
Then all again suwshine ; 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s coloured line. 

Aye, this, this is the month for me ! 
1 could not dove a scene 

Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green: 

It is like love ; oh love should be 
An ever-changing things— 

The love that I could ‘worship must 
Be ever on the wing, ‘ 

The chain my mistress flings round me 
Must be both brief and bright ; 

Or formed of opals, which will change 
With every changing light. 

To-morrow she must turn to sighs 
The smiles she wore to-day ; 

This moment's look of tenderness 
The next one must. be gay. 

Sweet April! thou the emblem art 
Of what my love must be ; 

One varying like the varying bloom 
Is just the love for me. 


LE. L. 





GOLICE MACBANE. 
Ascribed to Lord Byron.* 
The clouds may pour down on Culloden’s red plain, 
But the waters shall flow o’er its crimson in vain ; 
For their drops shall seem few to the tears for the 
slain ; ¢ 
But mine are far.thee, my brave Golice Machane ! 
Though thy cause was the cause of the injur’d and 


brave; [arave 3 
few thy 
high on the 


Though thy death was the hero’s, and 
With my dead foes around thee, pil’d 
plain, 
My sad heart bleeds o’er thee, my Golize Macbane ! 
before, 








* These Verses, however, may have 
as we are informed the 


‘(iw our 
last) did in The Sheffield 2820, 


by 
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How the horse. andthe horseman thy single hand 
slew ! 


But what could the mightiest single arm do ? 
A hundred like thee might the battle regain ; 
But cold are thy ‘hand and heart, Golice Macbane ! 


With thy back to’ the wall, and thy breast to the 


targe: 

Full flashed thy claymore in the face of their charge ; 
The blood of their boldest that barren turf stain ; 
But alas !—thine is reddest there, Golice Macbane! 


Hewn down, but still battling, thou sunk’st on the 
ground, wound ; 
Thy plaid was one gore, and thy breast was one 
Thirteen of thy foes by thy right hand lay slain ; 
Oh! would they were thousands for Golice Macbane! 


Oh! loud, and lang heard, shall thy coronach be ; 
And high’ o’er the heather thy cairn we shall see; 
And deep in all bosoms thy name shall remain, 
But deepest in mine, dearest Golice Machane! 


And daily the eyes of thy brave Boy before 

Shall thy plaid be unfolded ; unsheath’d thy clay- 
more, [again, 

And the white rose shall bloom on his bonnet 

Should he prove the true son of my Golice Macbane! 


“ The determined fierceness of the Highland charac- 
ter w to.acts of desperate resoiution and heroism, 
One of a clan, at the battle of Culloden, being singled 
out and wounded, set his back against a park wail, 
and with his targe and ag bore singly the onset 
of a party of dragoons. shed to desperation, he 
made resistless strokes at his enemies, who crowded 
and bered th ives to have each the glory of 
slaying him. ‘ Save that brave fellow,’ was the unre- 
garded cry of some officers: Golice Macbane was cut 
to pieces, and thirteen of his enemies lay dead around 
him.’’—Cromek’s Remains, p. 200 
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TO THE SKY-LARK. 
- Written during Captivity. 
Happy Songster! poised in air, 
Fluttering o’er thy grassy nest, 
Free from sorrow, pain or care, 
Juyous warblings fill thy breast : 
To any other heart than mine 
Those notes were melody divine. 
Happy Songster! thou art free, 
Hosting ou thy downy plume; 
I, o’erwhelmed with misery, 
Hasten to my final doom. 
Cease then, Songster, cease thy strain, 
It wounds the soul and mocks my pain. 
Happy Songster ! why should I 
Bid thy music cease to flow ? 
Had I wings like thee, I'd fly 
Far from scenes of grief and woe : 
My spirit then would soar away 
On the bright beams of endless day. 
Songster ! seek my last retreat, 
There thy trembling pinions wave, 
Pour those notes so wild and sweet, 
Chant a requiem o’er my grave ; 
Then, sweet Songster, then like thee 
Shall I be blest with liberty ! 





Bro ay. 
Among the recent deaths of individuals 
known to the literary world, we observe the 
following :— 

On the 10th ult. at Boroughbridge House, 
MArMApDuKE Lawson, Esq. M. A. late Re- 
spe o> in Parliament for that town, 

ellow of Magdalen college, Oxford, and 
highly distinguistied for his classical abilities, 
being the first university scholar on the Pitt 
foundation, and one of the Chancellor's me- 
dalists in the year 1816. 

When in Parliament, Mr. Lawson rendered 
himself conspicuous by a ludicrous, almost 





a burlesque, species of oratory ; the eccen- 
tricity of which was’ not relished in a young 
member, though in an old one it would per- 
haps have enlivened many a dull debate. 
A pamphlet or two from his pen, displayed 
much humour ; and it was not easy to say, 
whether on the subject of cruelty to animals, 
&c. his reasoning was more grave or face- 
tious. 

On Friday week, aged 69, the Rev. RicHarp 
Retuan, M.A. F.R.S. A.L.S. &c. rector of 
Hemingby, in the county of Lincoln, author 
of Flora Cantabrigiensis, and editor of several 
parts of the works of Tacitus. His classical 
attainments and botanical erudition were of 
a very superior order. He was formerly of 
Trinity college, B,A. 1776, M.A, 1779; and 
was atterwards Conduct of King’s college. 

The Flora Cantabrigiensis was published 
in 8vo. in 1785, and with the supplements, 
I. If. and III. came to a second edition in 
1802. The Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum 
et de Vita Agricola, 8vo. appeared in 1809. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


Paris, March 26, 1823. 

A curtovs little volume, containing the Mé- 
moires d’une jeune Grecque, Madame Alexandre 
Panam, contre le Duc de Cobourg, excites some 
interest here. This Grecian dame has before 
breathed forth her complaints against the 
reigning Prince of Saxe Cobourg, whom she 
accuses of various actions ignoble and im- 
moral. She now publishes the complete his- 
tory of her life and sufferings. The German 
diplomatists have taken considerable pains, 
it is said, to prevent the accomplishment 
of the impending menace. The Grecian 
dame and the German Prince are now at the 
bar of the public. The heroine of these Me- 
moirs asserts, that after having been seduced 
by the Prince at the age of. fourteen, after 
having borne him a son, she has, been treated 
with the ntmost  barbarity, dragged from 

rison to prison, and threatened with death. 

er story, whether true or false, or both, has 
all the interest of a romance. Striking like 
nesses of the lady and. of the Prince, and of 
the fruit of their intercourse, adorn the pages 
of the work, which will no doubt pique the 
curiosity of the idle and amorous of both sexes. 

M. Thurot, Greek Professor at the Collége 
de France, has undertaken.a translation of 
La Morale et La Politique d' Aristotle. M.Coray 
(as has been stated in the Literary Gazette) 
published Greek editions of these treatises, 
with Commentaries, Addresses to his Country- 
men, &c. &c. The unfortunate Sciotes are to 
receive all the produce of M. Thurot’s publi- 
cation after the payment of the price of paper 
and printing. 

Madame d’Hautpoult, known as the author 
of several popular works, has published a 
new production, which she has entitled De 
Contes et Nouvelles de laGrand’mére, ou le Séjour 
du Chateau pendant la Niege. 

The Abbé Robelot has brought out a long 
and laboured refutation, after his fashion, of 
the celebrated work of Villers on the Refor- 
matien of Luther, which received the prize of 
the Institute many years ago. The Abbé does 
not spare the Reformation any where, or any 
how. Cranmer,Elizabeth, Williamimt., &c. &c. 
are held up to execration; and as a specimen 
of his spirit, I give you one extract :—“ An 
able physicianknows how to extract salutary 
remedies from poisonous plants ; is it thence 
less dangerous to leave tlie use of them in- 





Se 
differently to all sorts of persons ?—(so you 
see the Bible is a venomous plant.) A coungil 
of Toulouse, under’St. Louis, ordered that g 
layman should only have in his house a 
Psalter and the Breviary. Fenelon recom. 
mended great prudence in permitting the use 
ofthe Scriptures, and was this without reason? 
The Archidiacre Hundington has proved that 
crimes increased in England in proportion to 
the number of copies of the Bible that were 
distributed there.” What wiil your Bible 
Society say to this ? 

The first new piece to be performed at the 
Théatre Frangais is the Deux Cousins. It ig 
by the author of La Mere Rivale. 

We shall have afterwards L’ Ecole des Vieil. 
lards, a Comedy, by Casimir Delavigne. It 
is expected that Talma, who has not acted in 
comedy for a very long time, will perform 
the principal part. The government has pro- 
hibited the repetition ofthe Vépres Siciliennes 
by the same author. 





THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garven.—Owing to the indispo- 
sition of Mr. Macready, Jane Shore was sub- 
stituted for Wallace on Easter Monday, and, 
with little exception, we have no wish ever 
to see a tragedy worse played. It was a too 
severe preparation and purgatory, even for 
the magnificent spectacle which.was to fol 
low, called The Vision of the Sun, or the Or- 
phan of Peru, and surpassing, tor powers of 
machinery and splendour of scenery, any 
thing we ever witnessed upon the Stage. 
The story, as is well known, is the last and 
least consideration in a ** melo-dramatic Tale 
of Enchantment.” In this instance it pos- 
sessed all the needful requisites for complete 
success of romance and impossibility :—log- 
gerheaded giants.to be slain, and confound- 
edly stupid conjurors to be outwitted ; good 
genii in, short petticoats, and evil geniiin 
horrid masks ; valiant striplings to fall in 
love, and beautiful princesses to be won by 
desperate exploit ; grand processions in glit- 
tering costumes ; changes of perfect magic; 
scenes superb beyond description ; dancing, 
singing ; Farley and Grimaldi; Mrs. Vining 
and Miss Foote: With regard to the literary 
part, all we observed was that the author 
was probably born under the sign of Cancer 
or of Capricorn, as these have more cs in 
them than any other, a letter, judging from 
his names, of which he is particularly ena- 
moured. There is Copac, Inca of Casco, 
whose danghter, Runac, is offered to the con- 
queror of the giant C*c*c*c, brother to the en- 
chanter Oultanpac. This feat is achieved by 
Coran, son-apparent of Tacmar and Cassana, 
aided by Tycobroc, a runaway slave of the 
Wizard of Ucci. The mystical and occult mean- 
ing of all which is, (including the only other 
prominent name, Ocello, the pink-eyed Pria- 
cess’s friend) that the author meant this to be 
a drama to c; and it is worthy of being seen. 
Grieve’s pencil, with the potency of Qultan- 
pac’s ebon wand, never dashed out more 
beautiful and gorgeous efforts of scene-paint- 
ing. A Vision of the Sun, a Golden Lake, 
a Trinmphal Entry, a Palace (of Silence) at 
the bottom of the sea, a Blighted Forest 
changed into a Hesperian Garden, and the 
Royal Palace of Peru at the conclusion, are 
more like the magic they are executed to il- 
lustrate, than like human productions for the 
purposes of theatrical illusion, Even the 
glories of Cherry and Fair Star fade and look 
mean before this brilliant and dazzling spec- 
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tacle, which we predicate will fill the House 
at half-price to the end of the season. The 
acting is also excellent : Mrs: Vining, as the 
hero, is fall of spirit, animation, and an ex- 
not far different from Miss Kelly’s 
t manner in such performances ; and Miss 
Foote looks, if possible, lovelier than ever 
as the Peruvian Princess. Her sweet face, 
dovelike eye, and gazelle motion, would 
move a stock to knight-errantry. Farley is 
unique in blustering conjurers ; and Grimatdi, 
the immortal, has the quintessence of dumb- 


show and pantomime to his fingers’ ends, and | P 


in the slightest turn, glance, and gesture. 
Mrs. Davenport, in the Goody peasant mo- 
ther, throws some fat fun into the piece ; 
and Mr. T. P. Cooke is a fine bustling melo- 
drammer-in spite of his teeth. Nobody can 
be more important as an Inca than Mr. Clrap- 
man; nor could any body dance a prettier 
common hornpipe to him than Madame Goss. 


Davry Lane.—Easter Monday was greeted 
with a grand spectacle, called The Chinese 
Sorcerer, and framed on a Chinese story. 
The three sons of the Emperor are saved by 
a benevolent genius from the evil destiny 
hanging over their birth; and ‘their adven- 
tures form the drama, The scenery is very 
showy, and the dresses still moreso. The 
holiday folks were consequently enraptured, 
and the Chinese Sorcerer bids. fair to charm 
audiences for nights to come. The Piece is 
not, however, weil linked together, and the 
scenes accordingly limp. Harley has a tole- 
rable comic song ; and the dancing is very 
pleasing. 





VARIETIES. 

The following has been sent to us with a 
real signature : 

“Tn eating an egg on ww morning (30th 
inst.) to my great surprise 1 found a small 
silver cdin, which I believe to be a Dutch 
piece (valae two stivers,) adhering to the 
white of the egg. It was evidently inter- 
posed between the yolk and the albwnen. The 
shell was discoloured in parts, and particu- 
larly in that part where the coin was situated. 
The egg was laid that morning, and the ser- 
vant says there was no difference in the ap- 
pearance of that and the others previous to 
their being boiled. I had eaten the greater 
part of it before I discovered the piece: it 
had not affected the flavour.” 

Encouragement of Science.—The King of 
France has kindly condescended to send to 
M. Champollion, jun. the author of the in- 
teresting work on Egyptian Writings, a gold 
box ornamented with his Majesty’s cipher in 
diamonds. The inside of the box bears this 
inscription, ‘* The gift of the King to M. 
Champollion, jun.”’ 

Horace Vernet is at work on a large pic- 
ture, which is to represent the arrest of 
Manuel. 

A Parisian idler has amused himself with 
reckonimy the nnmber of marriages which are 
operated every night in their theatres. He 
finds that they amount to thirty-two, making 
in the course of the year about eleven thousand 
six hundred and eighty weddings. One 
would imagine, after this calculation, that 

French were the most marrying people 
in the world, and that such things as amis 
would not be suffered. But if from the theatre 
you-go tothe Maison des enfans trouvés, you 
Would imagine that they married no where 
but on the stage, and that all their weddings 
Were mere farces, 





A bedel of a Paris church returning home 
lately after service in full dress, and with his 
halbert in his hand, excited the anger of a 
dog, which ran after him and bit his leg. The 
pious sacristan, considering that his hallebarde 
was given him for the detence of the church, 
and teeling one of its pillars attacked, with 
one blow of his terrible weapon stretched 
the profane beast dead at, his feet. The 
owner of the dog raised a hue and cry, avd 
the bedel was dragged before the Comis- 
saire. ‘* He has killed my dog, and he must 
ay me.” —* Why did he bite me then?” ex- 
claimed the Suisse ‘ But why did not you 
only strike him with the queue of your halle- 
barde ?”’ said the master of the dog. ‘‘ Cela 
bonheur,” rejoined the Suisse; ‘* and why 
did not he ouly bite me with his tail?” The 
Commissaire, the master of the dog himself, 
and the grave bedel and all the witnesses, 
burst out in laughter, and a few litres of wine 
to the memory of the heretical assailant of 
the church settled the affair. 

The Flute.—An inhabitant of Dieppe, M. 
le Chevalier Rebsomen, a distinguished 
French officer who has had his left arm (as 
well as his right leg) amputated, has invented 
a piece of mechanism for the flute, which 
permits the execution, with a single hand, of 
passages tlrat in general require both hands. 
It consists of two additional keys; so that 
the instrument has eleven keys instead 
of nine. The fiute is of the same size as the 
common one. Itis fixed to a table by means 
of a small wooden vice. The tone is very 
agreeable, and the notes are more firm and 
certain than those of the common flute. This 


‘| discovery is considered to be very valuable, 


and the ** Academie des beaux-arts”’ of Paris 
have added their approbation of it to that of 
many celebrated musical amateurs. 


Gothe.—The death of the celebrated Gothe 
has been reported in. the Newspapers ; but 
it appears by- letters from Weimar of the 
7th ult. that the Author of Werther had sense 
enough to throw his drugs out of window, and 
drink Champaigne with the Grand Duke of 
Saxe Weimar at the crisis of his fever—the 
consequence of which naturally was a speedy 
recovery. A joke upon rathen and arrathen 
is told’ on the occasion . 


REMARKABLE FALL OF RAIN. 


In a recent Number of the Literary Gazette 
we gave insertion to so remarkable an account 
of a fall of rain in the tropics, that the state- 
ment appeared to be incredible. It is there- 
fore interesting to compare it with the fol- 
lowing account, taken from the Bibliotheque 
Universelle of Geneva, published on the 31st of 
January, and which has just reached us. 


Extract of a Letter from Genoa, on the torrent of 
Rain which fell on the 25th of October 1823. 
The Gazette of Genoa having made mention 
of thirty inches of rain stated to have fallen on 
the day of the 25th of October, and it ap- 
pearing to us that a quantity so immense 
must be ascribed to some typographical error, 
we begged one of our friends, a merchant at 
Genoa, to procure us some information on 
the subject; he applied to M. Pagano, an 
accurate observer, who returned him the fol- 

lowing answer :— 
Genoa, Nov, 23. 
Srr,—The quantity of rain which fell during 
the storm of the 25th of October, stated in 
the Gazette of Genoa at thirty inches, is, in 
fact, that which it was intended to state. 
There is no typographical error, and if there 


ce enc een 
be any error, which it would be difficult to 
ascertain, I am persuaded that it is very in- 
considerable: it is for this reason, however, 
that it is given as calculated oply by approxi- 
mation. 

It was accident that furnished me with the 
data of this calculation ; I will lay them be- 
fore you, that you may yourself judge of the 
confidence they merit. Two wooden pails, 
nearly cylindrical, ene of which is twenty- 
four, and the other twenty-six inches deep, 
which I had used for some experiments on 
the vintage, were left empty in my garden. 
The rain of the 25th of October still continued 
when they were already filled by it. A similar 
calculation was afforded by a bason adjoining 
toa pump. After these observations, I esti- 
mated the quantity, which could not be mea- 
sured, at four inches, making thirty in all, I 
might add other confirmations: for instance, 
that derived from a very large cistern, in 
which the water rose fifteen palms, thongh in 
general it does not rise above two or three in 
the heaviest rains. 

The fact is, that-people believed the Deluge 
was come again ; and whoever had the curi- 
osity to go to theramparts,musthave remarked 
that the water, which covered the plain of 
the Orti and La Pila to the depth of thirteen 
palms, was not merely an inundation, but a 
river 1500 feet broad, the water of which 
formed several currents which flowed with 
the greatest rapidity. This may serve to 
estimate the truly surprising quantity of rain 
that fell in the Valley of the Bisagno alone. The 
storm did not go beyond the valley on the 
east, and the heights of the Polcevera on the 
west, and extended very little towards the 
north. I am sorry that I cannot give you 
more precise information, and am, &c.* 

* Mr. Scoresby in his voyage mentions a fall 
of rain in the Arctic regions so heavy as to fill the 
boats repeatedly. 





EPITAPHs, 

Continued from No. 320, p. 156, 
Shadowed with doubts, and agonized with fears, 
I float to God upon a tide of tears !— 

Afar the Beacon !—yet I see it shine— 
Despond, avaunt—Faith makes the haven mine, 


In Memory of 

Sarah Palmer, who departed this life, March 16, 
1782, in the 91 year of her age—leaving children, 
grand children, great grand children, and treble 
grand children, 166— 
By his kind help, who sits on Heaven's throne, 
I reached the reverend age of ninety-one— 
At eighty-seven, I had a broken shin— 
At eighty-nine, I halved my doze of gin, 
And being come to ripe maturity, 
Placed all my thoughts upon futurity ; 
Thinking I heard a blessed angel say, 
Cheery, old Soul, pack up, and come away. 


Hear from the tomb the warning yoice of truth ! 
A lingering malady consumed my youth— 

John Sims my name, a carpenter's my trade ; 
With half confessions, like a blushing maid, 

To a famed Leech 1 humbly did apply, 

Though no one knew the cause or reason why— 
His sovereign cordials flowed for me in vain, 

His pills procured me only change of pain— 

So next I dragged my steps to Doctor Greedy, 
Who made me ten times worse and still more needy, 
Worn to a stump I sought the reverend Jay, 


Not in the pill, but in the spir’tual way— 
He ound my inward man, he head my sigh, 





— down my Quacks and taught me how to 
e, 





To the Memory of 
Thomas and Richard Fry 
Stotremasohs, 

Who were crushed to death August the 25th, 1776, 

by the slip-down of a wall they were in the act 

building. Thomas was aged 19—and Richard 

x"Phey were Lovely and plessant fn thet 

~ were lov in their lives, 
and in death they Seve not divided.—Blessed are 
they Who die in the Lord, for theit works follow 
them.” 
A sacted trath ! now learn out awful fate! 
Dear friends we weré, first cousins, and what not— 
To toil as masons was our humble lot ; 
As just returning from a house of call, 
The Parson bade us set about his wall— 
Flushed with good liquor, cheerfully we strove 
To place big stones below, and big above— 
‘We inade too quick work—down the fabri¢ came, 
It ¢rushed our vitals—people bawled out, Shamie ! 
But we heard fiothing—mute as fish we lay, 
And shall lie sprawling till the judgment day— 
From our misfortune this good moral know : 
Never to work too fast, or drink too stow. 


Near this Stone are deposited the mortal re- 
mains of Mrs. Elinor Parkins, who kept the “ Red 
Lion” in this town with great credit more than 


16 years. 
Ades bned by biey rm > 5 a Taps P 

8 passed —till an awkward rap, 
iene eh like Sabesicy, impelled me down ; 
But up I got again, and shook my gown 
In gamesome gambols, quite as brisk as ever—( Sic) 
Blithe as the fark, gay a8 sunny weather— 
Composed with. creditors at five in pound, 
And frolicked on till laid in holy ground. 
The debt of natute must, you know, be paid— 
No trust from her—God grant extent in aid. 





LITBRARY NOTICES. 

The following subjects are, we understand, 
discussed ii the forthcoming Number of the 
Edinburgh, Review :—History and Settié- 
ment of Titles in Scotland; Loves of the 
Afigels; Moore and Byron; Grattan’s 
Speeches; Botany Bay; Cobbet’s Cottage 
Economy ; Restoration of the Parthenon; 
Chirch “ Establishments ; 
English Tragedy; East and West India 
Sngar ; Nomination of Scottish Juries ; Spain; 
Note on Dr. Phillpott; &c. &c. &c. 

The fong-promised English Fiora of Sir 
James Edward Smith, president of the Lin- 


newan Society, is now pence. An original} 
> 


work of this kind, will, we think, be accept- 
able to the public; especially as it is pro- 
mised to be entiched with practical remarks 
with information relative to the qualities and 
uses of the plants, and with the subject of 
natural orders and affinities. 

Thomas Brown the Younger’s Fables for 
the Holy Alliance, are announced to appear 
sometime in the present month. 

A new voluine of Poems, from the pen of 
Alphonso La Martitie; isin the press here. 
A new Comedy of De ta Vigne’s is in re- 
hearsal, called L’ Ecole des Viellards ; and Vil- 
lemain’s Lectates areall the rage.— Paris Let. 


—M, Zetterstedt, the professor of . 


bo! at the University of Lund, is about to 
ish “two interesting works on the 


ufal his of and} the result of 
Sie earns 


excursion in the sammer of 1821. 
Port: Cértes.—The first part of a 
work called “The Gallety of 
of ? nas 


the Extraordinary Cortes 
been published at Lishon. It contains a 


Negro Slavery ;|@ 


vations made in a pedestrian | th 
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chronological account of the labours ad opi- 
hions of évefy member; of his votes on ail 
the great questions, ahd of the number of 
his absences; as well as a critical judgment 
on his general principles and conduct. 

Madrid.—The circumstances of the time 
have occasioned a hew Tragedy by M. Saa- 
vedra, called Laura, to be received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, The anthor has de- 
pictéd the tyranny of Philip 11, and the moral 
dignity of the generous defénder of the 
liberties of Artagun witha very powerfiil and 
successful pencil. It is said to be the best 
dramatic piece that has for a long time been 
produced on the Spanish boards. 

Livy.—The Geriaans liave long been cele- 
brated for the severity of thei examination 
into the sources whence the ancient histories 
have derived theit facts. Strabo, Pintarch, 
Justin, Diodorus, aud Pliny, lave alread 
been subjected to their critical ordeal. 
similat work by F. Lachmann, with reference 
to Livy, has just been published at Géttin- 
gen: It is executed with considerable ability, 
and throws a strong light on the authorities 
to which the great Roman historian had re- 
course. , 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 
Lewis's Groups in France and Germany, imperial 8vo. 
3t. 3s. ; medium 4to. 3/. 15s, ; royal 4to proofs 41. 14s. tid. 
—The Pyrenees, and South of France, in November 
and December 1822, 8vo. 6s.—Letter to Lord Holland, 
on the Review of Napoleon in Exile in the Quarterly 
Keview, 8vo, 2s.—Other Times, or The Monks o1 
Leadenhall, by the Author of the Lollatds, &¢. 3 vols. 
}2mn. 18s.—The Flood of Thessaly, and other Poems, 
" ~ Cornwall, 8vo. 1s. 6d.—Ancieat Christmas 
arols, 8vo0, 5s.—Isabel de Barsas, 3 vuls.'12mo. 24s.— 
Adventires of a Minor, by Wm. Butterworth, 8v0. 9s. 
—Stewart’s Popular Superstitions of the Highlanders, 
l2mo, 68.—Brayley’s Views of Ancient Castles, No 1V, 
8vo. 4e.; latge papet 6s.—Robinson’s History of En- 
field, 2: vols; 8vo. 22. 2s.—Bond’s History of East and 
West Looe, 8vo. 10s. 64.—'The World in Miniature, 
\gucteia,) 2 vols. 1[8mo, 12¢.—The Solace of an Invalid, 
2mo. 5s. 64.—Willis’s Treatise on Mental Derange- 
ment, 8vo. 7s. 6d:—Cooper' on Dislocations and on 
Fractures of the Joints, 2d edit.4to, 11:48. 6di—Phillips 
on the Use af a Case of Instruments, royal 18mo. 2s, Gd. 
séwed.—Hints to Mothers, No 11. 8v6. Is.—An ifquiry 
how fat Nature and Education determine the Character 
of Man, vo. &s.—Roy’s Precepts of Jesus, 8vo. 9s — 
Polhill’s Christus in Corde, 8vo. 5s.—Sketches of Ser- 
mons, Vol. 4. 12mo, 4s.—Walket and Russell’s Atith- 
netic, 12mo. 3s. sheep. —Boswortth’s Anglo-Saxon 
rammar, 8vo. l6s.; royal 8vo. £ 1.—Rainier’s Synop- 
sis of the Prices of Wheat, folio, 25s. half-bound.— 
Nicholas’s Life of Wm. Davison, Secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth, 8vo. 12s. 





METEOR OLOGICAL TABLE. 
[The Table from the 2Uth to the 26th March has not 
come to hand.} 

MARCH. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ...27 | from 35 to 47/29°91 to 29-88 
Friday... ..28| from 31 to 50/29-89 to 29-93 
Saturday .. .29| from 38 to 47/2998 to 2990 
Sunday ....30/ from 37 to 60 | 29°86 to 29°85 
Monday... ..31 | from 35 te 59/2999 to 30-01 
Tues. APRiL 1 | from 46.to 65 |29°96 to 20°90 
Wednesday. 2 | from 48 to 54 |29°68 to 29°58 

An easterly wind fone till Sunday, when it 
changed to SW. which has since continued. ‘The 
weather alternately clear and clondy. 
fog on the mornings of the 26th and 30th. 


Edmonton, Joun AvAMs. 


We commiserate J. R.’s hard ease’ in taking leave of 
E**** L**; bathe must go to América; without even 
e lation of an app in our columns: so 
prophetic is his second verse, which alone we quote— 
Too true, U féar, this decree 
Wilt not i 


A thick 








M 
GG Several ‘late 





to a distant 
" ahd interesting 
Mest pardon us fora week. . 1% 





AND. | 


Connected with Literattte ahd the Arte. > 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, * MALL, 
[ Close of the present ition.) \ 
HE Gallery for the Exhibition and 
of the Works of Modern Artiste, is_ open 
from ‘fen in the Morning ‘till Five in the EF 
and will be closed on Saturday fext, the 12th of April, 
(By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper, 
Admission 1s.—Catalogue Is. 
*,* The Gallery will be re-opened eatly in May with 4 
Collection of Pictares of Ancient Masters, 


KING'S THEATRE. . Under the imme 
diate patronage of His MAJESTY. The Nobility, 

peer ci Ya sgn to _— Royal ry of 

and blic in general, are respectfully iutor: that 

A GRAND CONCERT. _ 

of Ancient and Modern Music will take place in the 

abgve Theatre, o» Thursday April 24, 1823, tor the 

Benefit of this Institation. 

The Sub-Committee of the Royal Academy of Music 
is happy to announce, that the following eminent Pro- 
fessors and Honorary Members of this Institution have 
on this occasion kindly consented to give their valuable 
assistance :— 

Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, 
Madame Vestris, Miss Travis, 
Miss Goodall, and and 
Miss Paton. Miss M. Tree. 
Madame Camporese and Madame Ronzi de Begnis, 
and Signora, Caradori. 
Mr. Braham, 
Mr. Vaughan, Mr. W. Kuyvett, 
Mr. Terrail, . Mr. Hawes, Mr. Duruset, 
Mr. Pyne, Mr. Elliott Mr. Evans, 
aster Smith, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Sale, Mr Sale, Jun: 
and Mr. Kellner. 
Signor Curioni, Signor Begrez, — Signor Placci, 
Signer De Begnis, and Signar Porto, 

Harp, Mr. Bochéa, Flate, Mr. Nicholson, 
Hern, Mr. Puzzi, Clationet, Mr. Willman, 
Double Bass, Mr. Dragonetti. 

Leaders, Mr. F. Cramer, Mr. Spagnoletti, & Mr. Mori. 

*,* Dr. Crotéh, Principal of the Royal Academy, will 
conduct the Performance, and preside at the Organ. 

The Band will be on the most extensive Seale, The 
Chorusses, under the Superintendence of Mr. Waison, 
will be selected from the Ancient Concerts, the King’s 
Theatre, the Oratorios; and assisted by the Young 
Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey ; the whole onsist- 
ing of upwards of Two hundred Perforiners. ' 

Applications for Boxes and ‘Tickets to be, made at 
the al Academy, Tenterdensstréet, Hanover- c 
Tickets may also be had at thé prificipal Music Shope, 
Pit 10s. 6d. Gallery 5s.—The Doors will be opened 
at Seven o’elock, and the Performances will commence 
at, Eight precisely. . 4 5 ab aes 

‘THE PICTURE ‘of the TRIAL of the 
late QUEEN, by Mr: George Hayter, Member of 
the Academy of St. Luke, in Rome, &c. &c. &c, 

Mr. T. H. CANTY respectfally notities, that, having 
paid a large stim of money for the rigtit to exhibit 

teat Historicul Picture, the sawe is now open to the 

blic,at his Rooms, 84 Pall Mall, ftom Ten till Dusk. 

As the limits of an Advertisement prevent an ade- 
quate description being given of this extraordinary Pic. 
ture, it will here be mr meee that it contains up- 
wards of Three hundred Figures,:of which One hun- 
dred and eighty-nine are Portraits; those Princes of 
the Royal Family, and every Peet and person of dis 
tinction in the Pictare, Roving aot to Mr. George Hay- 
ter, whose rank as a Portrait vy 4 will, it is trusted 
excite public curiosity towards the Exhibition. 


N EW ATLASES.—The tollowing Atlases, 
with the most recent Discoveries and Improve: 

nents, and ofi a plan anprecedentéd both for accuracy 
and cheapness, are now in the course of publication, bf 
John Thomson & Co. Edinburgh ; and Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, & doy. , on 

1. A New General Atlas, containing eig 
Maps, fall celoured, size 24 inches by 20,.on Imperi 
folio, engraved by the first artists, from Drawings made 
on purpose ; also, A Memoir of the Progréss of Geo: 
gtaphy ; a Chapter on Physical Geography; a View of 
the Comparative Heights of Mountains and Lengths of 
Rivers; and a Consulting Index.—Published in 20 
Numbers, at 1@s, each, and may now be had com 
price £ 10. or half-bound in russia £)1. bes. : 

2. A Classical and Historical Atlas, founded 
on D’Anville; with a Series of additional Maps, illustra; 
ting all the remarkable Epuchs of the’ World; a beg» 
6f History, and Chrondlogieal Tables. Publishing i 
Nos. at }6s. each, to be compléted in from 10 to 13. Now 

3. A small Cabinet Atias, consisting of 40 

» on Imperial 4to. price 2/, 2s. half+bound. 
. A County Atlas of Scotland, on a ver 

large size, and te with the most interesting 











binformation, Nos 1 to 8 are published at 16s. 6d. enctr’ 
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REIGN LITERATURE.—A Circilat: 

Libraty; exclasivély devoted to Foreign Litera- 

ture, now open, by BOOSEY & SONS, Foreign and 

English Booksellers, 4, Broad-street, Exchange, con- 

taining Books in the French, rman, Italian, and 

Spauish Languag Catalogues of which may be 
had.at the Library, 8vo, price 3s. bus. 
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INSTITUTION , for the Relief of Decayed Aitiats. 
The Subscribers and 

informed, 
e place in 


May, 
RPOOL, K.G. 


their Widows, and Orphans.— 
Friends to this Iastitation are reapers 
that the Ninth Anniversary Dinner will ta 
Freemasons’ Hall ft Priday the 2d of 
The Right Hon. ‘The EAKL of LIV 
in the Chair. 
Tickets (with Wine included,) at 12, Is, each, may be 
had of the Stewards ; of the Secretary, 65, Upper Char- 
Jotte-street, wibare-oqanre 5 and of Mr. Roper, As- 
sistant Secretary, 14, Duke-street, Portland-place. 
JOHN YOUNG, Hon. Sec. 


GREAT ROOM, SPRING GARDENS.—NOVELTY! 
MA8SHALL'S Grand Historical Peristre- 
phie PANORAMA of the CEREMONY of the 
CORONATION, the Coronation Procession, and the 
wet, painted on 10,000 square feet of canvas, and 
displaying nearly 100,000 figures, upwards of 500 of the 
incipal characters on the foreground the size of life. 
m t of the Pi gives such an imposing 
ial striking illusion, that the spectators ate led to be- 
Leve themselves present at the different splendid Cere- 
monies it represents ; the whole accompanied by a full 
Military Band, assisted by a Finger Organ and Trumpets, 
who perform the Coronation Music. Is now Open. Day 
Exhibiti to at: 12, 1, 2, 3, & 4 o’elock ; 
and in the Evening, brilliantly illuminated, at 7, 8, an 
9 o’elock.—~Admission: Boxes 2s. Gallery 1s.—De- 
seriptive Book 6d. 














Kemble and Gicthe, 
THE BRITISH MAGAZINE, No. IL, for 
April, price ls. contains a Portrait of the late 
Mr. Kemble, drawn by Sir 7. Lawrence, P.R.A.; and 
No. 2, of The MAGAZINE of FOREIGN LITERA- 
TURK, price 1s. 6d. a Portrait of Goethe, aiter Ferd. 
Jagemann, both engraved by R. Cooper. 
Pablished by J. Robins & Co: Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
No. J, of The British Magazine contains a Portrait 
of Moore, Esq. after M. A. Shee, R.A,; and 
No. I. ofthe Foreign Magazine a Portrait of Viscount 
Chateaubriand, after Trioson. 


On the Ist of April 1823, was published, Part I. of 

PICTURESQUE VIEWS on the SEVERN ; 

(To be continued on the First of every succeeding 
Month until completed, in Eizht Parts, Royal 4to. or 
Royal 8vo,) from Original Designs of the late Mr. Sa- 
muel Ireland, Author of Pictutesque Views on the 
Thames, Avon, Medway, aud Wye ; with Illustrations, 
Historical and Topographical 

By MR. HARRAL, 

This work, the intended publication of whiet was an- 
hounced sothe years ago, and suspended only in conse- 
quence of the lamented death of the artist, has been 

Sought for, as a companion to the late Mr. Ire- 

i's Thames, Medway, Avon, and Wye, and as com- 

pa a series of that gentleman’s Picturesqae De- 
ineations of River Scenery. 

Mr. Iretand’s Designa, in number Fifty two, embrace 
the weer of the Severn, from the soiirce of that 

yolimmmon Hill, and in its progress throagh 
ties of Montgomery, Salop, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, till it falls into the Atlantic Sea, at King 





These Views are now submitted to the Public, co- 

lured, of on tinted paper, in the first style of lithogra- 

me teey ge as to present perfect fac-similia of 
rawines. 

The respective Parts of the Publication (price 15s. 
it Royal 4to. cotoured—or 78. Gr. in Royal vo, 
yu pry vet ee — Views, with 

ges of letter-press, and Six Views, with 80 es 
letter. . ‘Thus, the Plates, with their commeeleg 

i and Topographiea! Lfustrations, will form 
Two handsome Volumes, corresponding with Mr. Ire 
land's preveding ee 

accompanying Text, historically and topographi 
cally illustrative of the Cities, Tews, and Witagee 
Ae Sbarshes, Castles Seats, and other distinguished 
ildings—which enrich the natural scenery of the 
will be arranged by Mr, Harrol, from the Ma- 
Museript Notes of the late Mr. Ireland, taken in the 
Gourse of his tour; ftom the original communications 
individaals ; and from various othet sources 

@ Setual survey andl eae * We 
** Orders dre reveived by G. & W. B. Whittaker, 
Ave-Metia-lane, London, ‘end all Booksellers. : 








CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL CIRCULAT- 
ING LIBRARY.—To be Disposed of, a high); 
valuable and well-established Business in the above 
University, consisting of an extensive Library, Book: 
sélling, and Stationary Business, lately carried on by 
Nichotson & Son, in whose family it has been for 
upwards of 70 years. Two-thirds of the Purchase 
Money may remain on approved security, or be paid by 
Instalments: A long Lease may bé had of the spacious 
ind convenient House, Shop, and Premises, which are 
situated in the best part of Cambridge. 

Particulars may be had of Mr. Gotobed, 30, Great 
Marylebone-street; or of Messrs, Morley and Law- 
rence, Solicitors, Petetborough. Applications, if by 
letter, post paid. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 75, 
will be published next week. 
Printed for A. Constable & Co, Edinbargh; and 
Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 





In the Press, and TertAM be published, 
MEMOIRS of WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. 
the Friend and Ricarapher of Cowper. 
WRITTEN by HIMSELF. 

And containing a variety of Letters and Anecdotes of 
the most éminent Men of his time, extracts from his 
Private Correspondence, &c. &c. 

Printed for Henty Colburn & Co. Conduit-street ; 
and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


On Saturday the 12th of April, will be published, hand- 
somely printed in 4to. and illustrated by Four Maps, 
Six Plates of Natural History, and. 24 Copper- 

late Engravings, executed in the best manner by 
dward Findens from Drawings made on the Journey 
by Lieut. Back and the late Lieut. Hood, 4l. 4s. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from the 

Shores of Hudson’s Bay to the Mouth of the Cop- 
per-Mine liver; and from thence, in Cannes, along 
the Coast of the Polar Sea, upwards of Five Hundred 

Miles, and of the Return of the Expédition, Overland, 

to Hudson’s Bay, &c. By Capt. JOHN FRANKLIN, 

R.N. Commander of the Expedition. With an Appen- 

dix, containing subjects of Natural History. 
Undertaken, and now publishing, under the direction 

and aathority of the Earl Bathurst, one of His Majesty’s 

Principal Secretaries of State. 

rintiog for John Murtay, Albemarie-street. 


The following. Important Works will be published in 
the couees of ‘April, by Longman, Huret Rees, Orme, 
&§ Brown, London :— 

FABLES for THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 

with other Poems; &c. By THOMAS BROWN 
the Younger. In 1 yol. kdmo. 

2. The History of England, during the 
Middle Ages. By Sharon Turner, Esq. F.8.A. Vol. IIL. 
4to. comprising the Reigns of Henry VI. Edward 1V- 
Edward V. Richard IIL. and Henry VII. 

8. Observations made during a Residence 
in the ‘Tarentane and vatious Parts of the Grecian and 
Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and in Switzerland and Au- 
vergne, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822, with Remarks 
on the present State of Society, Manners, Religion, 
Agriculture, Climate, &c. of Countries hitherto little 
visited by English Travellers. In 8vo. illusttated with 
Plates, &e. By obert Bakewell. 

4. Alfred; a Romance in Rhyme. By 

Richard Payne Knight; Esq. In 8vo. 

5. Body and Soul. Vol. II. In small 8vo. 
A new Edition of Vol. I. is just published. 

6. ** Sylva Florifera,” the ** Shrabbery,” 
containing an Historical and Botanical Account of the 
Flowering Shrubs and Trees, which new ornament the 
sage the Park, arid Rural Scenes ingenetal. By 
Henry Phillips, F.H.S. Author of the “ History ot 
Fraits known in Great Britain,” and the “ History of 
Cultivated Vegetables.” 2 vols. 8vo. 

7. Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Parmegiano, with Notices of their principal Works. 
Beantiflly printed in small 8vo, with a Por rait. 

8. Wine and Walnuts; or, after Dinner 
Chit-Chat. By Ephraim Hardcastle, Citizen and Dry- 
salter. In2 vols. small 8vo. 

9. Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. - Vol, Hil. 4to. with nanierous Plates. 

10. A Treatise on Mental Derangement. 
By Francis Willis, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians.‘ 1 vol. 8vo. 

11. The King of the Peak, a Novel. By 
the Author of the “ Cavalier,” &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

12. Recollections of the Peninsula, con- 
taining Sketches of the Manners and Characters of 
the Spanish Nation, 
India.”’ In 1 vol. 8vo, 

13. A Description of the Scenery of the 

Eakes In the North of England. By W: Wordsworth, 

Esq. Anew Edition, ia lémo. with « Map, 








By the Author of “ Sketches of | 7 


 Leadenball-street. 





URNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


14. Integrity: a Tale. By Mrs. Hoffland, 
Author of the “ Son of a Genius,’ Tales of the 
Manor,” &c. | vol. 12mo. 

15. The History of the Avgle- Batens, from 
their first appearance in Eatope to the eid of their Dy- 
nasty in England; comprising the History of England 
rom the earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By 
Sharon Turner, F.S.A. In3 vols, 6¢0. 4th edit. 


16. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Cathetine 
Cappe. Written by Herself. 2d edit. 8¥0, with Portrait. 


17. The Three Perils of Women: Love, 
Learning, and Jealousy. By Janes Hoge, Author of 
the “ Three Perils of Man.”” Ia 3 vols. 12mo, 


18. A New Edition of thé Saxon Chroni+ 
cles, with an English Translation and Notes, critical 
and explanatory. By the Rev. J. Ingram, Inte Saxon 
Professor in the University of Oxford. With @ short 
Grammar of the Saxon Language, and an acctirate and 
enlarged Map of England during the Heptarchy. Ia 
tvol. 4to, 

19. The Art of Valuing Rents and Tillages, 
wherein is explained the Manner of valuing the Tenant’s 
Right on avy and quitting Farms. The whole is 
adapted for the Use of Landlords, Land Agents, Ap- 
praisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By J. 8. Bayldor, 
Uvol. 12mo, 

20. A Practical Treatise on Complaints 
that affect the Secretion, and Excretion of the Urine. 
The whole exhibiting a comprehensive View of the 
various Diseases of the Kidneys; Bladder, Prostate 
Gland, and Urethra. By John Howship. In Avo. illus- 
trated with numerous Cases and Engravitigs. 


21. The Jamaica Planter’s Guide, or a 
System fer ting and mauaging a Sugar Estate, or 
other Plentalinns in that Island, and thoughout "the 
British West Indies in general. Tinsttatea with inte-+ 
resting Anecdotes. By Thos. Roughley,; nearly Twenty 
Years a Sugar Planter in Jamaica, 1 vol. Sve. 


22. The Minor Poems of Robert Southey, 
Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. New Edit. 8 vols. 12m. 


23. A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of 
Gout and Rheumatism. By Charles Scudamore, M.D, 
&e. &c. In 8vo. a new edit. revised and enlarged. 


24. The Royal Navy Rlography, Vol, I; 
Parts I. & If. in 8vo. containing Memoirs of all the 
Flag-Officers living at the Commencement of the pre- 
sent Year. By.John Marshall, (B,) Lieut. R.N— 
Vols. 11. and L11, containing Memoirs of the Captains 
and Commanders, will appear shortly. 

25. A General History of the County of 
York. By Thowis Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. F.S.A. 
F.R.8S.—complete in 2 vols. Folio. ith Plates en- 
graved from beautiful Drawings by J, M. . Titer, 
Esq. R.A. and the Architect Subject r. Buek- 
ler, in the very best style of the Art; and Wood-eut 
Vignettes by Mr. Branston. 

26. A System of Universal Gepgte hy. By 
M. Malte Brun, Editor ofthe * Annales des Voyages,” 
&e. In&vo. Vol. IV. , 

27. The New Annual Register, or Generat 
Ronde of History, Politics, Arts, Sciences, ana Li- 
terature, for the Year 1822. In | tliek vol. Svo. 


28. A Treatise on. Dislocations, and on 
Fractures of the Joints. By Sir Astley Cooper, t. 
F.R.S. Surgeon to the King, &c, » Anew Edi- 
tion, in ] vol. Medium 4to. with 30 Engravings. 

29. A New Novel by Mrs. Opie, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Hare on Disorders of the Stomach.—In8vo. Ws. bas: 

A VIEW of the Structate, Fanctions, and 
Disorders of the Stomach, and Alimeatary ans 

of the Haman Body; with Physiological Observa 

and Remarks upon the Qualities and Effects of Food 

aud fermented Liquors, 

y THOMAS HARE, F.L.8. &e. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Debate at the East India House. 

HE ASIATIC JOURNAL and Monthly. 

Register for British India and its bra spy wn 
No. &8, published on the ist April, contains a falt P 
correct Account of the Debate in the General Court at 
the East India House on the 19th nit. on the impor. 
tant Questions relating to the Sugar Trade; also a va- 
riety of Original Commanications, Litérary and Scien- 
tific, telating principally to the East; ér with the 
latest Intelligence ffom the sevetal 





fivies in 

ndia, and authentic Lists of Ci we AR 

oom. Promations, &¢. and Repiater j 4 
8, a . 


for Kingevery, Parbory, & Allen, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e 


[THE PLEASURES of Ot FRIENDSHIP. 
A Tale. ‘In | vol. 12mo. 

_Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

“Manuscri eh x) Louis XVI11.—In French & English, 

be G 


add dations in 
bia for BR, celbu & Co, and M. Bossange & Co. 





me Paris and Journey to Brussels 


of FRANCE’S NARRATIVE F 


n 8vo. with numerous Engravi 7s. 6d. 
N ACCOUNT of some recent Discoveries, 
Hiero Lig og ran sage and a fee Antqni- 
ti including the abet, as ex- 
tended by Mr. Cham in; oer - Translation of 
ive aren * pa — Eg ites a —e 
Fell. of Royal’ Babrwrdiy | of Royal car e Physicians. 
Printed for Johm Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In3 vel Foolsca: A Tate, ry lis, 
A DA RE ALE. 
Printed for i bdo Albemarle-street, 


3d & 4th Parts, in French 9s. edch—English ls 
(OvNT LAS CASES’ JOURNAL athe 
Private Life-and Conversations of the EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON at Saint Helena. 
of Shoe for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street; an 








n i2mo p 8s. bds. the Second Volume of 
SPECIMENS ‘of the RUSSIAN POETS, 
with tee Remarks.—Part the Second. 

By JOHN BOWRING, F.L.S 
And Honorary Member of several Foreign Societies. 
Printed for G. & 7 B, pkey og Ave-Maria-lane. 


The First Viieae of the Specimens of Rus- 
sian Poets. By John Bowring. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bds. 
New Novels.—Just published, in 4 vols. 19mo. 24s. bas. 
rPHE HOUSE. of RAVENSPUR. A Ro- 

mance. By the Author of ** Blighted Ambition.’”’ 
Priated for @ & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lanc. 
may be had, by the same Author, 

“ Such i is _ World ; a Novel, in 3 vols. 


ice 21s. bds 
ey. The Village Coquette; a Novel, in 
pa. }2mo. price 18s. boards. 
4. Blighted. Ambition; or, The Rise and 
aha aa tn In 3 vols. price 2)s. bds. 


2 vols. Svo. price 11. 4s. bds. 

views: of IRELAND, Moral, Political, 
and Reli among others, the fol: 
lowing subjects: edecaton, Religion, Natienal Cha- 
racter, Church Establishment, Tithe. Charch of Rome 
in Ireland. Presbyterian Church. The Union, Rebe}- 

lion, &c. &e. By JOHN O’DRISCOL, Esq. 

for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Anew Edit. (being the Eighth.) revised and conside- 
ae raed 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates by wie 


CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY ; 
which the Elements of that Science are Gestiae 
explained, and illastrated by Experiments. 
inted for Longman, Hurst, Kees. Orme, & B Brown. 
‘bPhird —— 4 an Rosiiving NE Gd. bds, Mlustrated 
vings 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHI. 
ce ag in take pth the EJements of that Science 
are famil; as and adapted to the Compre- 


en, of : 
6 Conversations « on Chemistry,” and 
om 

















the Author 
“+ Conversations. Eeononiy.” 
ree for Longman, a Nag Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
ath edit. in 3 large vol. 12mo. 08. bas: 
RS NS ‘on 
3 in‘which the Elements of. that Science 
are familiarly ¥ exp 
By the Author of “ Conversations on oa and 
« Conversations on NStaral Philosophy.” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees. Orme, & Brown. 
The Fourth Edition, enlarged, in 4 vol. 12mo. 
. 6d. plain, or I's. 6d. coloured, 
CONVER! ATIONS on BOTANY. 


-one Engravings. 
The object et this Work is to enable young persons 
0 








| which- have occurred dow 
OLITICAL Eco-|t 


ANE rice 14s. bds. 2d edit. greatly enlarged, of 

AY on the HISTORY of the ENG- 

ANT GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
from the ner to of oy VII. to the present time. 

OHN RUSS 

Printed for emma Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Of whom ew had, by the same Author, 

The Life of iliam, Lord Russell, with 

some Account of the Times in which he lived. ‘ba edit. 

in? vols. 8vo. 12. Ts. ‘bas. 

Don Carlos, ot Persecution: a Tragedy, i in 

Five Ac's. Sixth Edition, 8vo. price 4s. 6d. sewed. 


ge & o Great Mariborough-street, 


i, 





n 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
MPuE ETONIAN, Third Edition. AS». 
ries, of Essays, Criticisms, and Delineations gf 
Life and Manners. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-atreet;, 
and Charles Knight, Pall Mall Kast. 
In 2 vols. Post Sve, 
J ETTERS on ENGLAND. By the COUNT 
4 de SULIGNY. Published from the Original Me. 
nuscripts. Containing free Ressarke on the 
state of ne we lanuers, Public Lostitutions ag 








The Fourth Edition. wr es weg oto§ Se x Segenily 
Engraved Title,, p 

TPHE NEW DEVOUT ‘COMMUNICANT, 
according to The Church of England: containing 

an Account of the Institution ; Prayers and Meditations 

before and after the Administration, and a Companion 

at the Lord’s Table. By the Kev. JAMES FORD, B.D. 

Minister of St. Lawrence, Ipswich. 

Printed and soid by J. ysihew, eS hrown, ; soldalso by Long- 
man, Harst, Rees, rown; C, & J. Rivington ; 
and Hatchard & Son, rig pe te and 'H. Mozley, Derby. 

Where may be had, An inferior Edition, on common 
Paper, ye 2s. in Sheep. 

This Edition has been Peinted at the request of seve- 
ral Clergymen, who are desirous of distributing this 
little Work among their poorer Parishioners. 

A Century of Christian Prayers, on Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; with a Morning and Evening De- 
votion. By thesame Anthor. [rice 8s. in bds. 


Ta 20 vols. por handsomet vm | and illustrated 
ove ix Hun graving: Ss, 
"THE ENC CLOPEDIA B BRITANNICA; 
or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. ~ Sixth Edition, revised, corrected, and 
improved. 
Printed for Archibald Ganatabie & Co. Edinbarch; 
Harst, Kobinson, & Co...0, Cheapside, & 8, Pall Mall. 


The Sixth yo expe yan Se ce now bene yt to the Public, . 


received @ tive bes teem cont 


the Historia Aces, the nar 
mt me. The 


nued, so as to embrace all 
jieal and Statistical a e been adapted 
late political arrangements, and. amended wd in- 
corperatiog the new information furnished by recent 
travellers, and references have been made to new 
Articles in the Su new in course of publica- 
tion; so that the whole w' iN for form the most complete 
Repertory of — Knowletige that has yet been 
given to the Poblic. 








To Clubs and Literary Institutions. 

THE PAMPHLETEER is particularly re- 
commended as a general Record of the ablest 

Pamphlets of the aay: on all Literary, Political, and 





to acquire a knowledge of the Veg 
their native country ; for this the ment 
ef Linneus is briefly explained, and a native plant of 
each elass — a few exceptions) is examined, and 
iMtustrated by an engraving; and a short Account is 
added bf omy of the principal (Grol Species. 
Printed a Rees, ere & Brown. 
Tn 2 vols. 
(CONVERSATIONS | on MINERALOGY: 
with Plates, engraved by Mr. and Miss Lowry, 
from Original wea) comprising qos of 40 
Figures of Minerals, inclading twelve tifully co- 
Toad 8 oo. Hurst, ae 
eto, jurst, Rees, Orme, rown, 
Pe tan sold by J. Mawe, 149, Strand. 
“The plan "ot these Conversations is happily con- 
ceived, and it is executed with abilit oak taste. We 
may, therefore, unhesitati characterize this Work 
as one of the most 


Text Books that have 
issued from the British ”* Non. i Dec. 1822. 
In 1 vol. (mo. 


7 
ADVICE to YOUN MOTE 








MOTHERS on the 
PHYSICAL aor of CHILDREN. 
By a MOTHER. 


Printed fo ey! Orme, & Bro 
nite for Logan, Hara - to be—the 
Work of an old Woman. The t of iti ghiety to 


cure, care, th Dvarae of Chie ae ren and be Observations a gy 


pag tn gad result of the 


apie expe- 


n both sides of the question. The 
Pamphieteer a publishea Quarterly, price 6s. 6d. 
No. XLII. - 4 may printed, oe the following 
initive ets:—I. Henry VIIL’s Love Letters to 
Anna Boles’ (Original) =A. Alphabetical List of the 
House of Commons; distinguishing those who hold 
Places, orare in the Navy or Atay, and their Votes on 
fourteen great Questions during 1821 and 1822 ; 
the op on YS ee six Questions—III. Proposed 
| Debt and the Operation of 
the Sinking ‘Fund ; with Notes-—1V. Observations on 
the real State of the Nation. By the Ghost of the Mar- 
—_ of Londonderry—Y. Rev, J. W. Cuvningham’s 
utions to Continental "Traveliers—VI. Short Discus- 
sion on the Spanish Question (Original)—VII. Post- 
script to wit on Agricultural and National 
ne ge | AS on the British Quarantine 
re no we, (Origa) 18 J. Lowe on Recognizing 
ace of South America—X. Plan for the 
Su onan of Mendicity, &c. 

jad a work like the Pamp been d 

ties centuries ago, and been ever srk with the same 
spirit that marks our contemporary, we should not have 
had to Jament the loss of so many tracts essential to 
the illustration of our history, or to ransack for them 
rap bes archives of ol ep e r- nh ae 

a a collec: of the best Pamphlets on 
literature. 
tii 








Iitige, &c. that appear; and it is often dis- 
y several original _ sich a inte- 
gy tay Ai 





os. or Sets, b legen 


& Oo, and all ottge Beobaelione, ey foe 


ah) Li 





Arts, Literature, the Drama, 4 
Printed for ee Colburn & Co. Conduit-street, | 


"THE NAPOLEON MEMOIRS, —The Se. 
cond Edition of NAPOLEUN’S OWN MEMGIR, 
written at St. Helena, the Publication of which ces 
been unavoidab} retarded, is now Ler for deli 
inted for . Bossange & Co. and Henry 
barn & Co. 








e 3d edit. in? vols. 8vo. 24s. 

MEMOIRS of eae ~ ELLINL 

Written by Himself. C 
account of his intimacy with Michael Ageia, Tia, 
and all the great Italian sculptors and 
the age; his connexions with Francis {.-of fanenioe 
Emperor Charles V. Popes Clement VII. and Paul Pant Ill, 
and many of the princes, statesmen, and ece 
of that important era. Revised, from the Italian, with 
Notes. By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-stfeet, 


Handsomely printed in vo. price 14s. boards, 
TTEMORA, an Epic Poem of OSSIAN, 
In Eight Cavtos. . ‘Translated into English Verse 
By THOMAS TRAVERS BURKE, Esq, 
Royal Scots’ Greys. 
*¢ Tn years when all Temora’s Kings bave fail’d, ~ 
Their strains shall ee ete voice be hail’d.” 
Published by Baldwitt, -Cradock, 
Cumming, Dublin; and other E preanates 


whom may abs 
A Guide tot the City oid Cos 


4th wareteree. ore with Yen, ni Coat 


Tees printed in 4. price Jl. Ss, in bas. em- 
bellished ‘with a five ‘Portrait engraved by Scriven, 
frota the Original Portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller ie 
the Council Chamber of the Koyal Soviety, and tea 
large Plates by Lowry, after Drawings by the Author, 
dedicated, by permission, to the President, Council, 
and Fellows of the Royal Society, 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE "apd WORKS of 

Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN ; an Account of his 

Contemporaries, ant of the times jn which he lived; 

with a View of the Progress of Architecture in 
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